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The “Talent” Project at Betts Memorial Church 
Ellsworth C. Reamon 


N the first Sunday in June the minister 
made a startling announcement. 
He reminded his congregation that it was 
customary for the man in the pulpit to 
ask the people in the pews for money. 
For once this order would be reversed. 
He stated that on Sunday, June 23, the 
minister would hand out money to the 
members of the congregation. : 
He kept his promise. Standing before 
the communion table, he 1ead the familiar 


parable of the talents as recounted in the ~ 


Gospel of Matthew. With the assistance 
of the ushers, he proceeded to distribute 
crisp new one dollar bills to the people in 
the pews. One hundred and fifteen of these 
bills were given out. A brief word was 
said about keeping the church financially 
solvent and the need for special projects 
in that connection. Those who had re- 
ceived talents were asked to put them to 
work and to be prepared to report on their 
endeavors early in October. The service 
of worship continued. Subsequently, the 
project was kept before the minds of the 
people by announcements in the bulletin 
and from the pulpit. Parish calls afforded 
an opportunity for detailed discussion of 
the project. 

By vote of the board of trustees, it was 
agreed that the harvest supper in October 
would offer a suitable occasion for the re- 
turn of the talents. One hundred and 
twenty-five people attended this supper. 
Appropriate decorations were arranged and 
the great moment arrived. A: number of 
people brought samples of their handiwork 
and an interesting exhibit was set up. 

By way of introduction, the minister 
called attention to an unusual project 
which had been promoted by the women of 
the church in 1894. The younger element 
seemed to enjoy this bit of history quite as 
much as did the older members who had 
helped to make it. Thus the past was 
tied to the present and the thought of the 
on-going life of the church was fixed. 
Then, by prearrangement, a number of 
people were called upon to tell what they 
had done with their talents. 

The stories were fascinating. They re- 
vealed what is best in man; ingenuity, 
imagination, humor, pathos, sacrifice and 
devotion. And through every story ran the 
strong thread of loyalty. Here was a young 
woman who had made neckties and had in- 
creased her talent from one to sixteen. 
Another young woman, who carries a 
heavy schedule, had made candy and sold 
it. Her customers asked for more and so 
her talent grew to fifteen! One who has 
been ill busied herself with needlework and 
her profits exceeded those of the “five-fold” 
man in the Bible story. 

Perhaps the most ingenious project was 
this: The owner of an apartment house 
found that certain tenants could not pay 
their gas bills on time and so lost their dis- 
count.. She_agreed to pay, the bills_when 


due, collect the full amount from the ten- 
ants when they could pay, and donate the 
discounts thus collected to the talent fund. 
Interesting, too, was the story of a busy 
woman who put her talent into gasoline 
and chauffeurred her friends. Bridge partie 

produced good dividends. Several women 
co-operated in serving a delicious spaghetti 
supper, and turned in a tidy sum. One 
man sold a typewriter, another sold maple 
sugar. A young man who enjoyed garden- 
ing put his dollar into seedling potatoes, 
and his crop sold for six dollars. Page 
Henry Wallace! An older man gave his 
wife a split on the garden produce provided 
she sold the stuff. It was her first ex- 
perience in selling, and she enjoyed it so 
much that presently home-made cookies 
were added to her line. Hammered copper 
articles, made by Alaskan Indians, were 
imported and brought a good profit. White 
birch logs, cut in New Hampshire and too 
beautiful to burn, brought a price which 
would make a Yankee’s eyes bulge. Bit- 
tersweet sold for twenty-five cents a bunch; 
attractive hand mops, no less colorful, 
went like hot cakes. 

There were moments of rich humor and 
honest laughter. One of these came when 
the genial State Superintendent stepped 
forward with a crumpled bill and said: 
“Master, I knew thee to be a hard man, 
reaping where you do not sow. Therefore I 
buried my talent and lo, here it is.” The 
truth is that this man had not buried his 
talent. Instead, he had made some attrac- 
tive table lamps and his wife had knitted 
two pairs of beautiful angora mittens and 
their talents had grown surprisingly. So 
it went. Everyone had a delightful time. 
We had done something to help our church 
go forward in a difficult time, and we had 
done it in an unusual way. A partial re- 
port showed that $331 had been received 
with seventy-five people reporting. 

Looking back on the project, we feel that 
the results were gratifying. The vacation 
period was a handicap and cut down our 
receipts. On the other hand, the project 
kept the church before the minds of many 
people during vacation days, and that is 
a gain. If the people had had a longer 
time in which to work with their talents, 
the return would have been larger. 

An acquaintance who read the story of 
this project in the newspaper said to the 
writer, ‘“Did you give out real currency?” 
Yes, it was real money, distributed in real 
faith and put to work by real people. 


* * 


Then Reflect 


I would have you day by day fix your 
eyes upon the greatness of your country, 
until you become filled with the love of her; 
and when you are impressed by the spec- 
tacle of her glory, reflect that it has been 
acquired by men who knew their duty and 
had the courage to do it.— Pericles. 
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THE BETTER WAY FOR PACIFISTS 


HERLH is this to be said for conscientious objectors: 
They are not ciphers or dummies or robots. 
They are thoughtful young men, and usually 

high-minded young men. They have a vision of a 
warless world and are determined to help achieve it. 
Most of them are more than formal Christians. 

They are in a hard place. They are determined 
to be consistent, but consistency is impossible for them. 
Take the students of Union Theological Seminary. A 
number paraded on the day of registration, carrying 
banners, handing out pamphlets, attracting a crowd. 
That is, they were taking direct action. These apostles 
of non-violence were using force on the government 
and stirring up feeling that could easily turn into 
rioting. They were not “yellow bellies,” as some in 
the crowd shouted. They were not weaklings. It took 
much more courage to brave mob violence than to 
stand on the sidewalk and jeer. But they were 
euplring methods of force against methods of 
orce. 

Why not frankly recognize that force is a neces- 
sary part of organized society, and then direct our 
energy toward a wise, righteous and loving use of 
force? This can come about not through anarchy or 
the destruction of law and order, but by enlightened 
governmental action and international co-operation. 
We still move on a plane where the policeman’s billy 
must be used now and then. The greatest defect in 
our present system is no billy long enough to reach 
Hitler, no force strong enough to handcuff him and toss 
him into a patrol wagon. 

One would think from some of the pacifist press 
releases that they are the only ones who believe that 
war is stupid and suicidal. Nine-tenths of the human 
race know it, and are struggling for deliverancefrom the 
war system. Why waste good brains so sorely needed 
on constructive jobs in mulish civil disobedience? 

* * 


RELIGIOUS ORGANIZATIONS IN JAPAN 

AROLD FEY contributes to The Christian Cen- 

tury for October 9 an article upon ‘Mobilizing 

Japanese Religion,” in which he gives us details 
of the ‘Religious Organizations Law’’ which went into 
effect in Japan last spring. Fey succinctly says that 
the law means ‘“‘the Shinto-ization of both Christianity 
and Buddhism.” 

The law requires all religious bodies to apply for 
registration. If not registerad, they go out of exist- 
ence. In applying, the leader had to give “‘the name 
of the body, the location of its principal center, an out- 
line of its main teachings. He must describe its method 
of propagating its teachings and how it performs its 
principal ceremonies. He had to tell how the govern- 


ing body is organized, how priests or leaders are ap- 
pointed or dismissed, how their functions are limited. 
He was obliged to give detailed facts concerning each 
church, temple and congregation, small and large. 
He was compelled to particularize about the qualifica- 
tions, titles, manner of appointment and dismissal of 
the chief priests of temples and heads of local churches, 
their substitutes, their activities, and all other facts 
about the clergy. He was required carefully to describe 
how the finances and each piece of property are con- 
trolled and managed. He must give the fullest infor- 
mation about the numbers of believers and adherents. 
And at the end he had to sign a statement saying that 
he understood that there would henceforth be no 
change in the rules of his church until he had consulted 
the minister of education and secured his consent.” 

Registration was not made easy. Mr. Fey tells 
us that official objections “went all the way from criti- 
cism of the title used for the deity to changes in the 
name and in provisions for the democratic recall of 
bishops.’”’ No group as yet has been registered. 

The law officially recognizes Christianity as one 
of the three religions of Japan, it ends the career of 
mountebanks who got rich on the contributions of mil- 
lions of the ignorant, and it remedies a defect in the 
law which made it impossible for a church as an or- 
ganization to own property. So much is good about 
it. 

But, as Mr. Fey points out, the authorities now 
have the instrument that they wanted “to reduce all 
religions in Japan to the status of sects within the na- 
tional emperor cult.” 

“ “Render unto Caesar the things that are Cae- 
sar’s’ of course,’ says Mr. Fey, “but how about render- 
ing unto God the things that are God’s? To the 
Japanese, including the typical Japanese Christian, 
conflict between the two is inconceivable for the simple 
reason that Caesar is God.” 

On October 17 all Christian churches of Japan 
united under the title ‘“Genuine Japanese Christian 
Church.”’ That is one way to achieve church unity, 
but it is like the unity in a cemetery. 

We shall have, of course, a pronouncement from 
Universalist authorities when they are more fully ad- 
vised. They are not the kind of folks to wait for larger 
churches to speak first. What they say may be some- 
what academic, because there is no assurance that the 
Japanese church body which our mission has joined 
will be registered. But it is clear that there can be no 
internationalism, no universalism, no doctrine of 
world-wide brotherhood, in this hodgepodge of a 
church which has become a bureau of the government 
for the specific task of forging ideological weapons to 
use in the stress and strain of war. This church can 
do yeoman service in teaching the poor Japanese people 
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to eat less rice, to work longer hours, to save more of 
their pitiful little incomes, and so to contribute to 
national victory and glory. 

As to the status of the social service work, we do 
not yet know. It may be that it can continue on 
condition that it is cut loose from connection with a 
religious body. Many works of mercy and healing and 
of education have gone on in other countries when 
religious teaching has been ended. But of course in 
this matter our Church will be as forthright and frank 
as it has tried to be generous and helpful. 


* * 


MEET THE REFUGEES 
EET THE REFUGEES” is the name of an 
interesting and important pamphlet prepared 
by the national board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association and available for free distribu- 
tion on application to 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City. 

It is designed to allay the suspicion and fear of 
refugees maliciously stirred up under the guise of 
patriotism. The method used by the writer is a clear 
presentation of the facts. Millions are not coming to 
take the bread out of our children’s mouths. They 
are not fifth columnists. They are people who are 
fleeing from unspeakable cruelty, and some of them are 
cultured professional folks. The Y. W. C. A. is to be 
congratulated upon this most attractive and inform- 
ing booklet. 


ok *k 


‘““NOT ALONE”’ 


R. JOSEPH R. SIZOO is a highly successful 
clergyman. He is now minister of the Col- 
legiate Church of Saint Nicholas in New York 

City, one of the parishes of the old Dutch church of 
Manhattan which became wealthy by acquiring land 
at an early date and growing with the town.. The 
church owns several buildings and chapels and em- 
ploys a number of ministers. Doctor Sizoo’s church 
on Fifth Avenue at Forty-eighth Street is the most 
prominent. 

Of a French Huguenot family that fled to Hol- 
land to escape persecution, Doctor Sizoo had his start 
in the church now called the Reformed Church in 
North America, but some fourteen or fifteen years ago 
he accepted a call to the New York Avenue Presby- 
terian Church in Washington, D. C., where he stayed 


for twelve years and where the church was frequently 


so crowded that people sat on the pulpit steps. 

In New York he seems to be succeeding as well. 
He is sought for as a speaker at important dinners and 
called to preach at important colleges. 

He has brought out several books, the last of 
which, called “Not Alone,” is evidently a series of re- 
written sermons and is compressed into ninety pages. 
These chapters are worth reading, and most church 
people, liberal and orthodox, will enjoy them. Re- 
ligion to Doctor Sizoo is something handed down and 
not evolved by the laws of God working in the uni- 
verse, but nevertheless he has all the ways and in- 
stincts of a liberal. 


*Not Alone. By Joseph R. Sizoo. 
pany: New York. Price $1.25. 


The Macmillan Com- 
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The opening chapter, ““We Are Not Alone,” gives 
the title to the book. God is with us. The second 
chapter, ‘““The Martyr Complex,’ deals with “Self 
Pity.’ Speaking of Rembrandt’s portrait of himself, 
painted when he was working in a cold attic, his wife 
dead, his savings swept away, Doctor Sizoo writes: 
“There is a look of arrogance and challenge on his face. 
You will look in vain for one line of self-pity.”” That 
is Sizoo, a masterful fellow walking with sure tread 
into any banker’s office and dominating any situ- 
ation. . 

In the chapter “The Adventure of Faith,’”’ he 
deals with science much as one of our Tigners might. 
He writes: “Recently when certain honors were being 
bestowed upon a gallant company of scientists, I had 
the honor of sitting next to one of them at dinner. 
We were talking about the marvelous accomplish- 
ments of science in the last twenty years. I said to 
him, ‘How do you know?’ He replied, ‘I don’t know, 
but I believe it.’ You see men in the world of science 
do not walk by sight, they walk by faith.” 

“The Meaning of Life’ is a study of the Book of 
Job. Doctor Sizoo apparently not only knows the 
Hebrew and Christian scriptures but they are a part 
of him. Does anybody or anything care whether we 
succeed or fail? The chapter is timely, and he closes 
it with the words of Tennyson: 


That nothing walks with aimless feet 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void. 


The chapter on “The Need for Reality” gives us 
some fiery description of churches in our day. “For 
piety it has substituted pose. It goes hymn-singing 
on Sunday and rent-gouging and short-changing on 
Monday. . . . The church today has averything ex- 
cept inwardness. Something called reality has gone 
out of it.” 

Other picturesque, practical, unique chapters are 
“The Casualties of Impatience,” ‘‘The Weakness of 
Strength,” “Building on Risks.” 

The little book is full of sentences that one wants 
to quote: ‘The insanity of our times turns on the fact 
that so many believe we are going to hate ourselves 
into prosperity.” 

While there is basic truth in his chapter on ‘“The 
Meaning of Religion’’ where the Good God is made the 
source of all, it seems to us that harm is done by slight- 
ing the part that man plays in a climb up to knowledge 
of God and to communion with Him. It is doubtless 
true in a sense that ‘“‘Christianity is not a discovery of 
man; he did not stumble upon it in some strange hide- 
out. Man did not dig it up in the debris of some old 
library or in the ruin of some long-ago civilization. It 
was not born of human genius nor woven of the imag- 
ination of man. It did not come from within. It 
came from without. It was not man-made. It was 
God-given.” 

To usa thing is no less God-given because it comes 
by the operation of law working in the human race 
than if it were handed down by miracle. By working 
in the freedom that God gave him, man has moved 
step by step toward the truth of God. 

Ultimate reality is not the creation of man, but 
discovery aad acceptance constitute the glory of his 
life. 


October 26, 1940 


THE GOOD SAMARITAN PASSES 


T was a very simple funeral. Held in Boston’s his- 
toric old Trinity Church, the church of Phillips 
Brooks, on the afternoon of Columbus Day, it 

brought together high and low, rich and poor, known 
and unknown—for he was friend of all. The flowers 
that banked the chancel were varied, in kind and color. 
The choir boys and men were in their usual places. 
Those who sat in the sanctuary were there to do him 
honor. Some had known him intimately. To others 
he was an heroic figure whom they had never seen. His 
son and other members of the family were at the front. 
But in the side aisles were those whose story we wish 
we knew. There was the shabby little man with his 
brown paper bundle, who knelt ere he entered the 
pew, and then looked about him cautiously, as though 
on unfamiliar ground. What had this man meant to 
him? There was the little old lady behind us—she 
must have been in her late seventies or early eighties. 
Allalone, in her ancient clothes, she fingered her prayer 
book, and followed the burial service with a shaking 
finger. 

The young rector who has just left Trinity to serve 
the students of Princeton University read the service, 
assisted by his successor. This young rector, the 
youngest in a long line of English churchmen, had 
been the dead man’s pastor during these latter years. 
The usual burial service was read, for the Episcopal 
Church makes no distinction between its high and 
low. But the story of the dead man’s life, and his 
influence on the world he had just left, were dramati- 
cally etched for those who were there to do him honor 
in the four hymns that we sang together. Absolute 
faith and trust in the power of the Father of all was 
his message to us in the lines of ‘Our God, our help 
in ages past, our hope for years to come; our shelter 
from the stormy blast, and our eternal home.” He 
knew that help and that shelter. He had met the 
stormy blasts. And he, too, had beena pilgrim. The 
old lines of John Bunyan’s hymn took on added sig- 
nificance, ‘He who would valiant be ’gainst all disaster, 
let him in constancy follow his master. No foes shall 
stay his might, tho’ he with giants fight, he will make 
good his right to bea pilgrim!”” He had been a valiant 
pilgrim! 

The scripture readings, too, revealed the life pat- 
tern of theman. From the parable of the good Samari- 
tan, and the sixth chapter of Second Corinthians, they 
were more graphic than any eulogizing of the details 
of his colorful and beneficial life could have been. 
“For all the saints who from their labors rest, who thee 
by faith before the world confessed; thou wast their 
Rock, their Fortress and their Might; Thou, Lord, 
their Captain in the well-fought fight.”’ If he could 
speak again, these would be his words. Time and time 
again we have heard him testify to the power of God 
in the lives of men. Time and time again has he 
declared his belief and trust in the “everlasting arms.” 
He, too, had followed his master in constancy. 

And when the prayers were said—“. ... the 
Lord bless him and keep him. . . . the Lord lift up 
the light of his countenance upon him and give him 
peace, now and forevermore’’—the organ and choir, 
augmented by the gathered company, responded with 
“Alleluia! Ye watchers and ye holy ones, raise the 
glad strain.” The recessional was over. The pall- 
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bearers, the purple-draped casket on their shoulders, 
followed by the immediate family, had disappeared 
from our sight. The candles burned low on the high 
altar, throwing into bold relief the whiteness of the 
single vase of large chrysanthemums. On either side 
the rich colors of the American flag and the Union Jack 
blended. Sir Wilfred Grenfell of Labrador had passed 
on. 

Pony 


* * 


SUNDAY ROCK 


P in the hills of St. Lawrence County, northern 
New York, about a dozen miles from the 
county seat, there stands a huge boulder by the 

side of the road. For generations this landmark has 
been known to natives as Sunday Rock. The location 
is now part of the great Adirondack State Park, visited 
by thousands of people every year. Tourists, campers, 
hunters, fishermen, roam these hills in safety today. 

It was not always thus. A short two or three 
generations ago a preacher sought to bring the Gospel 
to the few folks living in that part of “the South 
Woods.” Crude bullies drove him away and the story 
has it that they pointed to the big boulder by the trail 
and said, ‘Parson, you'see that rock, well, beyond 
that rock there ain’t no Sunday.” Being a man of 
peace and not minded to force the Gospel on unwilling 
hearers, the preacher gave up his mission temporarily. 
For a considerable period in the early days ‘“‘Sunday 
Reck’’ marked the spot at which law and order stopped 
and beyond which men did not go without taking 
certain precautions. 

All is changed today. The little Hitlers of the 
hills are gone and their descendants worship beneath 
white spires of churches both Catholic and Protestant 
all around “Sunday Rock.’”’ Law and order and re- 
ligion triumphed over brutality and anarchy because 
of the patient persistence of unarmed men of good 
will. 

In a world of ascendant brutality and anarchy 
“Sunday Rock” stands as a reminder of the final 
triumph of love and law where there are men of good 
will and the sacrificial spirit. 

E. H. L. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


If we don’t get through the barrier of red tape 
with our papers soon, all of them expressing deepest 
admiration for Britain and for Canada, we shall be 
tempted to carry them into Canada under our arm to 
show our Universalist brethren how we are with them 
heart and soul. 


Nobody need hesitate to contribute to our Japan 
mission on November 3 through fear that the money 
will be confiscated. Our board will take no steps until 
it sees what it is doing. In any event our personnel 
abroad must be supported and, if need be, brought 
home. 


Modern civilization has produced nothing finer 
than the stoicism, the humor, the dogged determina- 
tion and the limitless resourcefulness of the British in 
the defense of their island home. 
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Why Go to Church?" 


William Wallace Rose 


And as his custom was, Jesus entered into the syna- 
gogue on the Sabbath day, and stood up to read.— 
Luke 4. 


R, as we would put it, Jesus went to church on 
Sunday, as was his habit. It was the habit of 
others; he found there his fellow townsmen. He 

and they did not see eye to eye on the common purpose 
which brought them together that particular Sabbath. 
The Master when he stood up to read the scripture 
read a very uncomfortable passage from Isaiah which 
was in effect a criticism and a rebuke to synagogue 
practice. The people were angry and asked each other 
who this man thought he was! They knew him— 
the carpenter’s son, no better than anybody else. 
Their anger reached such a pitch that they drove Jesus 
out of town and almost took his life. 

But just the same, Jesus, as his custom was, con- 
tinued to go to the synagogue on the Sabbath day. 
His experience in Nazareth did not sour him on the 
subject of organized religion. He did not stay away 
after that disillusioning encounter with die-hard con- 
servatism. He gathered others of like mind about him 
and went at the matter of reform all the harder. He 
saw that reform must come from the inside if it was to 
be permanent. He had come to fulfill, not to destroy, 
both the Law and the prophets. 

And that’s what I wish Channing Pollock had 
done: stayed with the church, but let us have it just 
as strong. Mr. Pollock is a deeply religious man. We 
all remember his trenchant play, “The Fool,” which 
must have worked profound changes in many a church. 
All Mr. Pollock’s plays and writings and lectures are 
nobly framed. I am sorry then that he has now decided 
to steer clear of churches, for we need the honest critic 
who is one of us. Religion tends to go to seed like 
every other living, growing thing. It has to be re- 
formed from time to time. But this is not done best 
by angry and, in this instance, half-baked criticisms 
as I see them. The way of the Master is the better 
way—to lead people when they are least expecting it 
into the presence of something so exalted and central 
in religion that the lesser matters fall away of their 
own dead weight. Jesus prevailed at the last, though 
he failed at the first. He changed the current of human 
history by using the ancient institution of religion— 
the temples of man’s worship. 

Let us see then what so irritates Mr. Pollock that 
he has stopped going to church. 


I 


First, he has had a good many unfortunate ex- 
periences with stuffy churches and churchmen. On 
one occasion when he occupied the pulpit Mr. Pol- 
lock was rebuked for having raised a laugh from the 
congregation. Well, I suppose there are ministers like 
that. On another occasion he was repelled by a smug 
cleric who was bent above all else on regulating the 
simple vices of the poor. I admit there are ministers 


A reply to Channing Pollock’s article in the October Reader's 
Digest on “Why I Don’t Go to Church.” Preached in the First 
Universalist Church of Lynn, Mass., October 6, 1940. 


like that. Again, he confesses disgust with the tend- 
ency on the part of churches to catalogue as sins such 
habits as smoking, dancing, card-playing, theater- 
going and swimming on Sunday. He objects to the 
preoccupation of church people with otherworldly 
issues such as ancient creeds and ritual practices. Also, 
judging by.sermon topics, Mr. Pollock doesn’t think 
the churches know what is going on in the world. 
The average pulpit, he says, is banal, dry, illiterate in 
spots. And I suppose all these criticisms find a mark 
somewhere. : 

Mr. Pollock relates an incident which, to him, 
seems to cap the climax. A well-known dancer sought 
out a village church for comfort one Sunday on hearing 
of her mother’s death. The building was ugly outside 
and in, a bad organist played a bad organ, a choir that 
could not sing tried to sing, and a preacher who could 
not preach did his worst. The artiste fled to a near-by 
cinema where a small symphony orchestra gave her 
the feeling she had sought in vain in the church. Iam 
sure that such a thing could happen (though she might 
as easily have passed by a church where her need 
could have been met, only to stumble in on the Marx 
Brothers). But this is the general indictment, and 
these are the words which sprinkle the article: pom- 
pous, dull, stupid, ugly, smug. In short, Mr. Pollock 
accuses the average church of giving people stones 
when they ask bread, and not even stones, but 
pebbles. 

May I return the compliment? Mr. Pollock is 
guilty of the same substitution. I picked up his article 
expecting strong light on the problem which often 
keeps me awake nights, namely, how to make the 
church effective. But I got nothing new, nothing 
more than the lamentations which we in the church also 
draw from time to time. Mr. Pollock reminds me of a 
man who refused to go to a certain hospital, for the 
kind of treatment which only a hospital could give, 
because he had had an unfortunate experience in 
another hospital, and held that all hospitals were 
alike. He sacrificed his life for a generalization. 

I have no fear that Mr. Pollock will sacrifice his 
soul’s good by his decision to stay away from churches. 
He is a man of rich and fertile imagination, of wide 
reading and tr_vel, and he has the poet’s insight. But 
others, not so well fortified, will read his complaint 
and find in it an excuse for ditching the church and 
their obligations to the religious community. They 
will share his misconceptions about the church. For 
Mr. Pollock is wrong on three counts, as I see it. He 
is wrong about the deadening effect of habit on church- 
going. Heis wrong about the import of religious forms 
and symbols. And he is wrong about the ultimate 
good to be derived from churchgoing. 


II 
1. For example, Mr. Pollock writes in condemna- 
tion of the habit of churchgoing. An;thing habitual 
loses its meaning, he says. He cannot promise to be 
devout at a given time on a given day. And he avers 
that no preacher can uniformly be eloquent and inter- 
esting under a prescribed routine. The upshot is that 
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preaching is banal, and that worship is an empty form. 

Of course it is true that anything habitual may 
become perfunctory, with all the juice gone from it. 
But what is the alternative? In the well-known cliché 
it is to get “‘just as much good” out of a book, or from 
a walk in the woods, or communing with God under 
the stars, as one gets from church. Theodore Roose- 
velt once punctured this argument by adding that 
while this was theoretically possible, ‘‘as a matter of 
cold fact the average man does not thus worship.”’ 
The alternative to formal worship is no worship. 

It is the same alternative we face in education. We 
want our children educated, so we have school days and 
school hours. Possibly it would be better for them to 
learn only when they felt like it, and for teachers to 
teach only when in the mood. But we can’t take a 
chance. Education does not come that way to the 
average learner. Nor the cultivation of one’s re- 
ligious nature. 

The church provides a time and a place where 
men and women may foregather in the spirit of Jesus 
“to render thanks for all God’s mercies, to confess 
their manifold transgressions, to renew their good 
resolutions and to recommend themselves and all of 
their concerns to the care of their heavenly Father.” 
To be sure, God is everywhere and may everywhere be 
worshiped in spirit and in truth, as Jesus said. But 
there are some places definitely associated with God, 
just as there are certain places definitely associated 
with our sainted dead, where those we have loved 
long since and lost awhile seem more near. Just as 
there are patriotic shrines where the very spirit of 
our country seems more real. We observe this time 
and place. We go to church to water that little plant 
in the corner of our soul called reverence. 

2. Again Mr. Pollock is wrong about the meaning 
of church forms and doctrines, the presence of symbols 
and the emphasis on creeds. In short, the order and 
method of religious cultivation. Now Mr. Pollock 
is a dramatist, and as a dramatist must observe the 
canons of his craft, the order of going about creating 
dramatic situations and holding the attention of an 
audience. If these forms and symbols are not em- 
ployed, there is no play, only a hodgepodge. 

So with the practice of the presence of God. 
There are time-honored procedures, hallowed symbols 
that help, and beliefs which cannot be dispensed with 
except to the hurt of Christian culture. And, curi- 
ously enough, these ritual forms and words are psy- 
chologically correct, as many a psychologist is telling 
us. More and more these men are sending their dis- 
tressed patients back to church that they may get 
above all a religious outlook on life. “Superficial 
ceremonies?” to quote Mr. Pollock. ‘‘Funereal music? 
Meaningless cant?” Maybe. But listen to Samuel 
Johnson. ‘Religion will glide by degrees out of the 
mind unless it be reinvigorated and reimpressed by 
external ordinances, by stated calls to worship, and by 
the salutary influence of example.” Mr. Pollock 
discounts the first two, and walks out on the last. We 
go to church to keep in the stream of Christian history 
and thought. 

3. This critic’s third and greatest wrong concep- 
tion of churchgoing concerns its ultimate good. His 
entire argument is that he has quit going to church 
because he gets nothing out of church. In that he surely 
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reflects the commoner reaction, of others who have 
given up the church. But the towering purpose of 
churchgoing is not to get something, but to contribute 
something. I am here, said Jesus in his home syna- 
gogue, to preach—to heal—to give—to set free—to 
proclaim. Weare here to pray that God will give us, 
but we also pray that God will use us. 

All along, apparently, Mr. Pollock has been among 
that company of churchgoers known as “church 
tramps,” sermon-tasters, who think of a service of 
worship as a performance of some kind, and them- 
selves cash customers. If they do not like the show, 
they walk out. I have no unkind feeling toward such 
people, for often they come to scoff and remain to pray. 
But if they would come but halfway into the fellow- 
ship of a church they would see quite a different pic- 
ture. They would see that a service of worship is not a 
performance at all, but an experience. Drab and 
uninspiring this experience often seems to those who 
are sensitive to good music and true eloquence and 
beauty in form and color. But none the less, these 
people are at work creating something of their very 
own. They need better standards and abler leadership, 
and Mr. Pollock and his type could help them by 
coming in and giving of their time and talent. And in 
giving they would receive. 


Ill 


What, then, is a church, and what is its purpose? 
I quote a definition of Dr. Seth R. Brooks. ‘The 
church is a group of men and women come together in 
the spirit of Jesus for worship and work, and for mutual 
aid and assistance in all the worthy and honorable pur- 
suits of life.” If that is true, then the great object of 
churchgoing is to create in the lives of people the 
spirit and temper of Jesus—a little matter to which 
Mr. Pollock does not allude. What was that spirit 
and temper? It was love to God and love to man— 
a love which serves, which lifts people and believes in 
people and makes them worth believing in and loving. 
That is the Christ life which the church exists to create. 
Some day that life is going to prevail, or it is going to 
be forgotten. Powerful agencies of hate and persecu- 
tion are at war with this way of life. The church is 
the first of its protectors and defenders and inspirers. 
Every man and woman who believes in that ideal of 
the conduct of life should be with the church. For 
once again, he that is not with us is against us. 

If Channing Pollock believes, as he says he does, 
that “‘true religion is a heightened awareness of the 
poetry of existence,” and cannot be helped by “‘super- 
ficial ceremony, funereal music, or meaningless cant,’’ 
then he’d better get back into the church and help 
change the atmosphere, or his precious “poetry of 
existence’’ will be hash. 

These are the reasons churchgoers go to church in 
spite of less than perfect music and preaching, and in 
spite of irritating incidents of the kind Mr. Pollock 
recounts. We go because the church provides a time 
and a place and a method and a goal for the cultivation 
of our religious faculties. And it succeeds. Churchgo- 
ing families are happier families. Church-minded in- 
dividuals are better integrated and more competent to 
meet the issues of life. Children raised in the church 
develop the most wholesome characters. A church- 
minded community is more free of crime and vice. 
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And as for benevolences; where would our charities be 
but for the people who have learned to share with 
others? 

There is- only one valid criticism that can be 
leveled at a church, and that is pointed up by the fol- 
lowing story: Last April a gentleman neglected to set 
his clock ahead as daylight saving came in. Conse- 
quently, he got to church that Sunday just as the 
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service had ended and the people wer2 coming out. 
Rushing up to a departing friend he exclaimed, ‘“‘Don’t 
tell me it’s all done.” ‘No,’ said the other, “it has 
all been said. Now we are starting out to do it.” 
Yes, the only finger of scorn that can be legitimately 
pointed at a congregation is when they piously say 
“Lord, Lord,” and do not the things Christ com- 
manded. 


A True Story for Loyalty Sunday 


Albert C. Dieffenbach 


We have secured permission of the Rev. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, D. D., religious editor of The Boston 
Transcript, to republish the following article which he 
wrote for Loyalty Sunday, but which is good for any 
Sunday and for any day. Dr. Dieffenbach tells with 
charm a story that we ourselves heard many times from 
our friend John M. Schick. We sometimes saw Theo- 
dore the Great hurrying up Fifteenth Street dragging a 
young Roosevelt by the hand. We knew the little 
church back from the street by the stable. We saw the 
beautiful: new church rise in front of it. ‘Schick is a 
good fellow,’’:said the President to us in 1908. “‘I like 
him and I like the church.” Though every man must 
settle the question of churchgoing for himself, it is 
cheering to find some of the most virile and powerful 
men deciding to give themselves to an agency on 
which so much depends. 

The Editor. 


OMORROW will be observed in many cities as 
Church Loyalty Sunday, with the accent on at- 
tendance upon worship. Let me contribute the 

following true story for the occasion. 

Some years ago a famous American was elected 
Vice President of the United States. He was a member 
of the Dutch Reformed Church, which at that time 
was not represented by a congregation in the Capital. 
There was a church of the German Reformed commun- 
ion in Washington, which is one with the Dutch Re- 
formed Church in its creedal foundation upon the 
Heidelberg Catechism. Both Reformed Churches 
arose out of a disagreement with Martin Luther in 
the Reformation. 

The difference between the two bodies is a na- 
tional one; the people of the Dutch Church came from 
Holland and first settled in New Amsterdam, now 
New York, while the German Church was composed 
of immigrants mainly from the Palatinate of Germany 
who came to what is now Pennsylvania. 

Both denominations many years ago abandoned 
the names of their origins. The Dutch constituency 
is the Reformed Church in America; the German 
household was until several years ago the Reformed 
Church in the United States, and is now the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, following a recent union 
with the Evangelical Synod of North America, which 
was also of German background. 

It was fitting that the Washington minister of 
Grace Reformed Church should invite the distinguished 
statesman to worship in his kindred communion. This 
the Rev. Dr. John M. Schick did in good season after 
the election. A reply came promptly, with a hearty 
acceptance of the invitation. 

Grace Church was situated on a small street, a 
plain and modest chapel, and beside it there was a 


livery stable. When the Vice President took up his 
residence in Washington he came to church without 
delay. His wife was an Episcopalian and the children 
went with their mother to her church. Occasionally 
they would accompany him. 

Dr. Schick was reared in Pittsburgh, Pa., or, to 
be accurate, Alleghany, now merged in the larger city. 
May I make a footnote of personal history? Dr. 
Schick’s mother was an elderly lady when I began my 
ministry in Alleghany, following graduation from a 
seminary. She was a member of an independent 
German Evangelical congregation. Dr. Schick’s sister, 
Mrs. Albert Rese, was a communicant in the Reformed 
Church of the Ascension, which congregation I founded. 
I had first worked as a Sunday school missionary for a 
year. The congregation was well rooted and grounded. 
It thrives today. 

None of my people was more loyal than the Rese 
family. They loved the church. In their home I first 
met Dr. Schick, and there he told me the story which I 
continue. 

The Vice President came to worship every Sunday 
he was in Washington, except when he was detained 
by engagements. But such times were rare. He was 
assigned to a pew; he made his annual financial sub- 
scription for the support of the church, and for special 
purposes gave generously. I believe he transferred his 
church membership to Washington. In any case he 
could hardly have been more constant, enthusiastic, 
and loyal than he was in Grace Church. 

I remember my mother worshiped there one 
Sunday. That day they sang the George Keith hymn 
which was the Vice President’s favorite. It begins: 


How firm a foundation ye saints of the Lord 
Is laid for your faith in his excellent word. 


My mother told me how joyously he joined—I almost 
got the impression that he led—in the congregational 
singing. He was that kind of person in all that he did. 
His delight was also in mingling with the people of the 
congregation. Occasionally his wife and one or two of 
their children would accompany him to the service. 

In the foregoing I have described a longer period 
than that of his Vice Presidency. Within a year of his 
election the country suffered a tragedy in the assassina- 
tion of the President, and the Vice President succeeded 
him. His churchgoing continued without interrup- 
tion. There were more attendants in Grace Church 
after that, for they came to see the President as much 
no doubt as to pray. 

His new office required that he travel to many 
parts of the country, but unless he went far, he made 
it a point to be home and in church on Sunday. On 
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such journeys as detained him, and on other occasions 
when it was impossible for him to be present, he never 


failed to inform Dr. Schick that he would be absent, , 
and why. A messenger, a telegram, a letter, would. 


bring the faithful excuse. The President’s example of 
punctuality in attendance became a legend. But one 
Sunday he was five minutes late. As he entered the 
vestibule with a strenuous stride, he met the head 
usher. ‘“‘Mr. Thomas,” he said, “please excuse me. 
This will not happen again.” 

Grace Church is no longer a little chapel on a side 
street. Now it is a Gothic edifice of beautiful design, 
and tourists are told that the President worshiped 
there, for the new building was dedicated before he 
left Washington. 

The President’s example and record led the editor 
of a church paper to request an article, which was 
written and published as follows: 


Why I Attend Church 


1. In this actual world, a churchless community, 
a community where men have abandoned and scoffed 
at or ignored their religious need, is a community on the 
rapid down grade. 

2. Church work and church attendance mean the 
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cultivation of the habit of feeling some responsibility ~~ 
for others. : a Gs a 

3. There are enough holidays for most of us. Sun-’ 
days differ from other holidays in the fact that there are 
52 of them every year. Therefore, on Sundays, go to 
church. ' 

4. Yes, I know all the excuses. I know that one 
can worship the Creator in a grove of trees, or by a run- 
ning brook, or in a man’s own house, just as well as in a 
church. But I also know as a matter of cold fact the 
average man does not thus worship. 

5. He may not hear a good sermon at church. He 
will hear a sermon by a good man who is engaged all the 
week in making hard lives a little easier. 

6. He will listen to and take part in reading some 
beautiful passages from the Bible. And if he is not 
familiar with the Bible, he has suffered a loss. 

7. He will take part in singing some good 
hymns. 

8. He will meet and nod or speak to good, quiet 
neighbors. He will come away feeling a little more 
charitable toward all the world, even toward those ex- 
cessively foolish young men who regard churchgoing as 
a soft performance. 

9. I advocate a man’s joining in church work for 
the sake of showing his faith by his works. 

Theodore Roosevelt. 


A Christian Conviction but Not the Only One 


WENTY young men, students of Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary, New York, send us the following 
statement. Their idealism and their courage 

are moving and beautiful. We believe that they are 
taking a wrong position. Registration involves noth- 
ing but obedience to the law of the land. It involves 
no endorsement of war. It permits the government, 
which is the agent of the democratic majority, to ex- 
amine young men and ascertain those convictions 
which prevent the men from rendering service. The 
objection that by registering under the act they endorse 
the act is superficial and chimerical. If the law of the 
land is prepared to recognize the supremacy of con- 
science in those who refuse to fight, it is prepared to 
recognize the supremacy of conscience in those who 
believe in stopping the dictators and releasing their 
victims. These young men are not willing to let the 
law work equally on all. They do not believe, so far 
as action goes, in democracy. They follow a course 
that, followed by enough others, would mean anarchy. 
It is a pity that such genuine idealists cannot have a 
modicum of common sense. 
The Editor. 


A Christian Conviction on Conscription and Registration 


A Christian always attempts to live in harmony with the 
Will of God. We, a small group of theological students who 
have come to a clear-cut conviction in regard to the Selective 
Training and Service Act of 1940, and in regard to our action on 
registration day, have done so only in the light of what we believe 
the Will of God to be. We do not mean by this that we think we 
approximate the Will of God. We realize only too well that we 
in our imperfection and failure stand under the judgment of God. 
We repent and ask for the forgiveness of Almighty God, even as 
we try to commit ourselves more completely to the love which 
we find in God through Christ. 

It is impossible for us to think of the conscription law without 
at the same time thinking of the whole war system, because it is 


clear to us that conscription is definitely a part of the institution 
of war. Conscription is a necessary part of the preparedness 
program of our country, and as such cannot be separated from 
international conflict of which it is a part and to which it inevit- 
ably leads. We have come to our conclusions about the conscrip- 
tion law, in the first place, therefore, in the light of our convictions 
on the war system itself. 

To us the war system is an evil part of our social order, and 
we declare that we cannot co-operate with it in any way. War 
is an evil because it is in violation of the Way of Love as seen in 
God through Christ. It is a concentration and accentuation of 
all the evils of our society. War consists of mass murder, delib- 
erate starvation, vandalism, and similar evils. Physical destruc- 
tion and more disintegration are the inevitable result. The war 
method perpetuates and compounds the evils it purports to over- 
come. It is impossible, as history reveals, to overcome evil with 
evil. The last World War is a notorious case of the failure of the 
war system, and there is no evidence to believe that this war will 
be any different. It is our positive proclamation as followers of 
Jesus Christ that we must overcome evil with good. We seek in 
our daily living to reconcile that separation of man from man and 
man from God which produces war. 

We have also been led to our conclusion on the conscription 
law in the light of its totalitarian nature. It isa totalitarian move 
when our government insists that the man power of the nation 
take a year of military training. It is a totalitarian move for the 
President of the nation to be able to conscript industry to produce 
certain materials which are deemed necessary for national defense 
without considering the actual physical needs of the people. 
We believe, therefore, that by opposing the Selective Service law, 
we will be striking at the heart of totalitarianism as well as 
war. 

We do not accept war and conscription as necessary evils. 
We believe that permanent peace is possible and that when the 
world loses sight of this it lowers the whole standard of civiliza- 
tion. Ifa person believes in peace and democracy, it is contra- 
dictory for him to wait until war and dictatorship are over before 
declaring his conviction. The time to work for peace is when war 
and dictatorship threaten. If this conflicts with the state, we 
must obey our conscience before we obey the state. As Chief 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes has said: “In the forum of con- 
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science duty to a moral power higher than the State has always 
been maintained. . . . The essence of religion is belief in a rela- 
tion to God involving duties superior to those arising from any 
human relation.” 

This brings us directly to the problem of how to express our 
convictions on October 16. We feel a deep bond of unity with 
those who decide to register as C. O.’s, but our own decision must 
be different for the following reasons: 

If we register under the act, even as conscientious objectors, 
we are becoming part of the act. The fact that we as C. O.’s may 
gain personal exemption from the most crassly un-Christian re- 
quirements of the act does not compensate for the fact that we 
are complying with it and accepting its protection. If a police- 
man (or a group of vigilantes) stops us on the street, our posses- 
sion of the government’s card shows that we are “all right”—we 
have complied with the act for the militarization of America. If 
that does not hurt our Christian consciences, what will? If we 
try to rationalize on the theory that we must go along with the act 
in order to fight the fascism and militarism of which it is a part, it 
seems to us that we are doing that very thing which all pacifist 
Christians abhor: we are consciously employing bad means on the 
theory that to do so will contribute to a good end. 

If it is urged that this act, however bad, has been arrived at by 
the democratic process, let us not forget that it is possible, demo- 
cratically, to vote democracy out of existence. That is what has 
happened in Germany and is now taking place in this country. 
We must choose between loyalty to the democracy we are losing 
and loyalty to the democratic vote by which we are losing it. 
Those who resisted totalitarianism in Germany on conscientious 
grounds have been lauded by many Americans who now protest 
similar action in the United States. 

In similar vein, it is urged that great concessions have been 
won for religious pacifists and that we endanger these by our re- 
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fusal to accept them. Fascism, as it gradually supplanted de- 
mocracy in Germany, was aided by the decision of Christians and 
leftists to accept a partial fascism rather than endanger those 
democratic concessions which still remained. It is not alone for 
our own exemption from fighting that we work—it is for freedom 
of the American people from fascism and militarism. 

Partial exemption of C. O.’s has come about partly through 
the work of influential pacifists and partly through the open- 
mindedness of certain non-pacifists. But it has also been granted 
because of the fear of the government that, without such a provi- 
sion, public opposition to war would be too great to handle. In 
particular, it seems to us that one of the reasons the government 
has granted exemption to ministers and theological students is to 
gain a religious sanction for its diabolical war. Where actual 
support could not be gained, it hoped to soothe their consciences 
so that they could provide no real opposition, 

We do not contend that the American people maliciously 
choose the vicious instrument of war. In a very perplexing situ- 
ation they lack the imagination, the religious faith, and the 
precedents to respond in different manner. This makes it all the 
more urgent to build in this country and throughout the world a 
group trained in the techniques of non-violent opposition to the 
encroachments of militarism and fascism. Until we build such a 
movement it will be impossible to stall the war machine at home. 
When we do build such a movement we will have forged the only 
weapon which can ever give effective answer to foreign invasion. 
Thus in learning to fight American Hitlerism we will show an in- 
creasing group of war-disillusioned Americans how to resist foreign 
Hitlers as well. 

For these reasons we hereby register our refusal to comply in 
any way with the Selective Training and Service Act. We do 
not expect to stem the war forces today; but we are helping to 
build the movement that will conquer in the future. 


Superintendent’s Report to the New York Convention 
Fred C. Leining 


YEAR ago we assembled in Rochester, realizing 
that one month of the relapse of the disease 
commonly known as World War No. 1 had 

elapsed. The worst had happened in Poland, and we 
were wondering what would be the next episode in the 
worst. The suspense was not of long duration in these 
days of Hitler and his blitzkrieg, and nations surren- 
dered as if they had been struck by lightning. Proph- 
ets have been saying that the depression would be fol- 
lowed by a revival of religion, as had happened after 
hard times in the past. Well do we know that nothing 
of the sort has happened. Woe unto us, we are in a 
revival of barbarism and the 1940 model is surely a 
masterpiece in diabolism. 

Linger over Stephen Vincent Benet’s poem which 
he calls ‘A Litany for Dictatorships’’: 


For the men taken in rapid cars to the House and there 
beaten 

By the skillful boys, the boys with rubber fists, 

The boys who do it, and like it, and then ask for more; 

For the women who mourn their dead in the secret night; 

For the children taught to keep quiet, the old children, 

The old children who are spat upon in school; 

For the wrecked laboratory, 

For the naked corpse of Knowledge flung in the Square, 


And no man lifting a hand and no man speaking: 
For the cold of the pistol butt, the bullet’s heat, 
The rope that chokes, the manacles that bind, 
The huge voice that lies from a thousand tubes, 
The stuttering machine-gun that answers all— 


We thought we were done with these things, but we were 
wrong! 

We thought the long train would run to the end of Time, 

That the light would increase: 

Now the long train stands derailed and the bandits loot 
it, 

Now the night rolls back on the West and the night is 
solid! 


The night is solid but like so many solids it is dis- 
solvable. 
Now linger over the lines of Washington Gladden: 


In the darkest night of the year, 

When the stars have all gone out—(I know) 
That courage is better than fear, 

That faith is truer than doubt. 


And fierce though the fiends may fight, 
And long though the angels hide, 

I know that truth and right 

Have the Universe on their side. 


The Centuries Against the Hours 


“The great lesson of life,’ said Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, “‘is to believe in what the centuries say as 
against the hours.” 

The hours said that the Caesars, Alexander, Nero, 
Genghis Khan, Napoleon and the other big hitters 
were invincible, but the centuries report that they all 
struck out and are buried in the dugout. 

The hours moaned that truth is forever on the 
scaffold and wrong forever on the throne, but the 
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centuries always rub out the word “forever” in Low- 
ell’s lines, writing ‘“‘occasionally”’ in its place. 

The hours report that with humanity down and 
out barbarism has sounded the death knell for our 
civilization, but the centuries assure us that it is a 
false alarm—it is only a temporary hangover from an 
overindulgence in greed, but humanity always moves 
from bitter experiences to better experiments. 

The hours say that democracy has failed and that 
the mass of men prefer to be slaves—might is right— 
the State personified in the will of one man can do no 
wrong, but the centuries show that God has made man 
to be free, and the struggle for freedom never ends and 
the struggle for justice never ends. A lost battle does 
not mean a lost war. 

The hours send us pictures of true patriots of 
right abused in concentration camps while brigands 
laugh and loot and leech and leer, but the centuries 
show a different picture—the brigands are soon cut 
down like the grass and wither as the green herb. 

The hours said that Pilate had won at the Cruci- 
fixion—Jesus was forever out of the way and Chris- 
tianity was deader than the nails in his hands, but 
the centuries show that Pilate is a mere incident in 
the life and sway of Jesus, and Jesus is always in the 
way of a depraved nationalism, and Christianity is 
always at its best when the opposition is at its greatest. 
The centuries shout the fact that he is the way, the 
truth and the life, and certainly God with the sun and 
the stars of the universe plus millions and millions of 
men and women, his comrades in decency, are with him. 

Yes, our house believes in what the centuries say 
as against the hours, even when certain hours are hand- 
ing ruins and ashes to the centuries. 

Men and women of the great Universalist Church: 
we are meeting in this 115th annual session when the 
immediate hours are groggy from a disgust with hu- 
manity and a loss of faith in man. The day’s news- 
papers tell the story of what men are doing as neutrals 
and as fighting forces, and it all sounds like the insane 
chatter of the jungle. The strictest censorship can- 
not hide the fact that one group has frankly thrown 
out Christianity as utterly useless in its national am- 
bitions. Another group, treating Christianity as a 
Rembrandt painting, shelves it in an underground 
vault during the war. Another group carries it 
along in a diluted form and takes a spoonful from the 
bottle every hour, when the situation is nauseating: 
it dulls the senses like an anesthetic. Another group 
believes that God in His disgust will soon destroy this 
world, and their Christianity is like the last college 
yell of the discouraged cheering section at the close 
of an unsuccessful football season. Another group 
chants the lament of Hamlet, ‘“The time is out of joint: 
O cursed spite that ever I was born to set it right!” 
So why pick on Hamlet? If the world wants to go to 
hell, let it! Hamlet is not the one to stop it. He has 
enough to do to take care of his own comfort and joy. 

As Universalists with heads erect, not buried in the 
sand, and with hearts undivided, we take our places 
beside Jesus in the continuous effort to eliminate the 
evils of the hour, overcoming evil with good. ‘For 
this cause,’’ he said, ‘“‘came I unto this hour.’”” He was 
in the world to make it a better world, knowing that 
every man-made problem can be solved, and for this 
cause came we unto this hour. 
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Good News from Our Churches - 

During the past year, Dr. Harold H. Niles suc- 
ceeded Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed in the pastorate 
of All Souls Church, Watertown. We are deeply 
missing the Reeds at this convention. Already Dr. 
and Mrs. Niles have a large place in our affection and 
we welcome them to this fellowship, Anders S. Lunde 
is the new minister at Mt. Vernon, and we similarly 
welcome the Lunde family in our midst. 

Your State Superintendent began an interim pas- 
torate in the church at Hornell in October, 1939, with 
encouraging results, which were interrupted in April 
by anS O S call from the church in Mt. Vernon. The 
vote to close this church was rescinded, the interim 
pastorate continued into June, and: on September 1 
Anders S. Lunde began his pastorate in this church. 
The society made extensive improvements to the in- 
terior and exterior of its property and Mr. Lunde sees 
brighter prospects for the future. The Superintendent 
has returned to his work in Hornell, where needed 
repairs in the church and parsonage are soon to be 
made. . . . The church ia Herkimer is expecting to 
have a resident minister in co-operation with the 
church in Middleville. . . . At its annual meeting on 
September 25, the church in Floral Park burned notes 
amounting to $1,500, which had been paid during the 
year. This church will celebrate its tenth anniversary 
in 1941. . . . Bequests give the society in Little Falls 
another parsonage and additional endowment... . 
The Flickinger bequest to the church in Buffalo pro- 
vides considerable endowment. . . . The church in 
Perry requests a fifty percent reduction in the aid 
that it receives from the State Convention, and re- 
ports a splendid advance in its work. . . . Extensive 
repairs were made in the churches at Perry, Southold, 
Fort Plain, Macedon, Cicero and Watertown... . 
A bequest to the society in Central Square provides 
a good sum for endowment and a house which will 
probably be remodeled for two-family occupancy. . . . 
The morning service of the church in Syracuse will be 
broadcast by Station WSYR on the second Sunday of 
each month. . . . There will be a regular broadcast 
from the church in Rochester after Election Day. . . 
The sadness in the closing of the Church of Our Father 
in Brooklyn is meliorated by the unanimous vote to 
assign the greater part of its assets, when liquidated, 
to one or more new churches on Long Island. Possible 
communities are now being investigated. 

Surely it is a satisfaction to all members of this 
Convention that we are able to report another year of 
work and benevolence without a deficit. Last year’s 
total in benefactions was $7,389.63. The uncertainty 
about the beginning of the new Pension Plan of the 
General Convention emphasizes the wisdom of con- 
tinuing to increase the total of our own Pension Funds. 
I am deeply grateful for the ninety-one contributions 
to our Emergency Fund and especially to those who 
attended the Phantom Dinner. There is every reason 
to believe that this Emergency Fund will be a neces- 
sity in the ensuing year. 


The New Year Will Not Be Easy 


As I look into the new year, I realize that it will 
not be an easy year for any church, not while war- 
mindedness rules. I note that problems play no de- 
nominational favorites and all Protestant denomina- 
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tions have their share of the millions who now regard 
church attendance as something that belonged to the 
horse and buggy days, when there were blue laws. 
Whether Channing Pollock with the Mercury Magazine 
under his arm goes to church or not, I see the drop in 
ethical standards and the breakdown in character of 
the past twenty-five years companioned by this large 
increase in the percentage of empty pews. 

Friends and coworkers in Universalism, this hour 
of terrific obstacles is not a time for surrender, meekly 
submitting as Comrades of a Forlorn Cause. A 
thousand times, no! As the north wind made the Vik- 
ings, so opposition, when it was greatest eighty years 
ago, boomed the Universalist Church. We have the 
goods that the world needs in the Universal. Father- 
hood of God and the Universal Brotherhood of Man, 
backed by a free church. This is still news and good 
news to suffering humanity. 

We have a gospel that is thinkable, believable, 
adaptable and livable. If Jehovah’s Witnesses with 
45,000 active witnesses with an inadequate gospel 
circulate 1,000 sound cars and 40,000 portable phono- 
graphs in our land and then distribute 11,000,000 
pamphlets at five cents each, plus 1,500,000 books at 
twenty-five cents each, in a year, think what 45,000 
real Universalists can do if they will acquire a similar 
zeal for their gospel and literature! 

Yes, this is the hour for a Forward Together 
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Program in the Universalist Church—a strengthening 
all along the line. It is the hour calling for better 
superintendents, better ministers, better parishioners, 
better church schools, better men’s organizations, bet- 
ter women’s societies, better young people’s unions— 
all awake and afire! The greater organization we 
build, the greater will be our influence. 


A Ten Percent Advance 

Away with your petty bickerings, with ministers 
always picking on their parishioners and parishioners 
always picking on their ministers! Stop this policy of 
crumbs in support and left-overs in energy! The hour 
calls for a new Universalism and new fields for Uni- 
versalist churches and a new zeal for—converts. I 
challenge you of our New York fellowship in the ensu- 
ing year to make a ten percent advance in every de- 
partment of our great enterprise—a ten percent 
growth in every phase of our endeavor as our answer 
to the vicious paganism of the Old Order. 


“Live and let live!’’ was the call of the Old— 
The call of the world when the world was ecold— 
The call of men when they pulled apart— 

The call of the race with a chill on the heart. 


But “Live and help live!’ is the ery of the New— 

The cry of the World with the Dream shining through— 
The cry of the Brother World rising to birth— 

The ery of the Christ for a Comrade-like earth. 


Salvation—from What? 


John Clarence Petrie 


ARLY Christianity made its converts by preach- 
ing what was called salvation. It was said in 
an early sermon preserved in the Acts of the 

Apostles, “There is none other name under heaven 
given, whereby we must be saved.’”’ Whatever may 
have been the actual belief of Jesus about future 
punishment of the wicked, there is no getting away 
from what the writers of the New Testament believed. 
When certain Pharisees and Sadducees came to hear 
John the Baptist preach, that ascetic cried out, “‘O 
generation of vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come?” St. Paul taught that for 
every man there must come not only death, “‘but after 
death, the judgment.” Thus from very near the be- 
ginning of the newreligion the desire to escape an after- 
death punishment played an important role. As time 
went on the imagination of theologians and pious 
writers painted hell in ever more terrifying colors. One 
writer in the last century, trying to make his readers 
realize something of what an eternity in hell must 
mean, put it thus: Suppose that once in a thousand 
years a crow came and gently passed his tongue just 
once across a.tiny bit of rock on the top of a high 
mountain. When finally by this unimaginably slow 
process the mountain was worn away, eternity would 
not have begun. 

Right or wrong, this sort of thing has faded rapidly 
from present-day religion. Hell, instead of being a 
strong argument for Christianity, has actually become 
a liability. From being the means of attracting con- 
verts it has become the cause of repulsion. The 
frightfulness of the picture went too far, shocking not 
only men’s senses but outraging their sense of justice. 


It contradicted the conception of God as a universal 
loving Father. Even in what should be strongholds 
of the old doctrine we often find it neglected, soft- 
pedaled, explained away. Surely a preacher would 
waste the time of an intelligent congregation today 
demolishing this dead issue. But the question may 
well be asked, If hell is gone, from what does religion 
save us? 

The question is not such a poser as might seem at 


' firsthand. When Jesus began calling disciples from 


their nets and their other occupations he said to them, 
so far as we know, nothing about his being the one road 
of escape from the flames of Gehenna. He is said to 
have looked at them and said, ‘‘Follow me.”’ And they 
dropped what they were doing to follow this peerless 
leader. 

Modern converts remind us that this was prob- 
ably the case with most converts, except where they 
were dragged in wholesale by their rulers. In the 
front yard we see no image of Mephisto ramming a 
poor sinner into the pit, but the statue of the Sacred 
Heart with arms outstretched to welcome the weary 
and heavy of heart. The letters of Paul every so often 
burst into involuntary ejaculations that tell us of the 
strongest motive in his conversion. It was no longer 
Paul who lived, but Christ who lived in him. When 
he cried out in agony over his moral struggle for some- 
one to free him from the body of this death he gave his 
own reply in saying that this freedom would come from 
Jesus Christ. And as we move out into the Greco- 
Roman world we may be sure there was little motive in 
the beginning to escape from hell. Hell was not a 
common belief among pagans of antiquity. It was 
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not from a bottomless pit of fire that they sought 


redemption. 

From what then, regardless of the emphasis in 
theology, did the converts flee? What did they seek? 
What did they find? What was their real salvation? 
They fled from the same evils that we do, to the same 
salvation that is offered us by religion today. The 
theology has changed, the goalis the same. The pagan 
world was a sad world. This is a strange paradox, for 
the pagan world glorified the human body, glorified 
nature, and was remarkably free from those repressions 
and inhibitions with which we are wont to identify a 
gloomy Puritanism. Paganism failed to give life a 
meaning, failed to give it importance. The failure of 
paganism is the final answer for all time to the theory 
that man can get along happily without a definite be- 
lief as to his own destiny. When man had within his 
grasp the ingredients for the good life there and then 
his reaction to this good life was suicide. It is not acci- 
dental that suicide is again on the increase in our time, 
which from the viewpoint of religion comes even closer 
to paganism. To the pagan there were perhaps gods, 
perhaps even one God; but it was always a great 
perhaps. With Christianity came certainty. With 
paganism there was a shadowy faith in immortality 
but always with that perhaps. With St. Paul there 
came into the world a declaration of complete faith, a 
faith so strong that its adherents gladly died for it. At 
last man had found that something without which life 
is not worth living, namely, something worth more 
than life itself. 

What is this strange forked radish, called man, 
this being half angel and half demon, whose race pro- 
duces a Florence Nightingale and a Bluebeard? Ishe 
just “a bundle of cellular matter upon its way to be- 
come manure,” as one modern novelist has suggested? 
If that is his true nature why cannot he abide it? Why 
must he invent myths of his likeness to the gods and his 
conquest of the grave? Why must he talk about hero- 
ism, love, loyalty, courage, perseverance? Why can- 
not he be content with those descriptions of him by cer- 
tain materialistic and behaviorist psychologists in 
terms of the reactions of mere matter and energy? 
Why does man go mad when he loses his faith that he 
is but a little lower than the angels? Who is this be- 
ing who cannot live by bread alone? 

The only answer that gives life dignity is the an- 
swer of religion. Man’s dignity strangely enough does 
not lie in the realm of science. A young man once 
asked me what possible good religion could be. If one 
had an armful of wood one might make a fire and warm 
himself—but just what could he accomplish with re- 
ligion? I suggested at the time that religion alone could 
give answer to the question, Why should I warm my- 
self? Instinct? Yes; that does for the animals. And 
it does for man for a time living on the animal plane. 
But enlightened and civilized man does not find any 
sense in warming himself. Too soon he will be rigid 
in the cold of death. Where then the wood fire? The 
question was not a profound one. Only a young man 
could have asked it. One who has pondered on the 
persistence of religion could not ask it. If he had 
paused a moment he might have found the answer to 
his own question by a consideration of the useless 
things in this world without which life would be the 
poorer. Of what actual use is Pike’s Peak? But 
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try to imagine a world without mountains. The Sis- 
tine Madonna is of no use except that it might be sold 
to someone foolish enough to pay money for something 
useless. - Or one might make a fire of it to warm himself 
for a brief instant. 

Man cannot tolerate the sense of futility in his 
existence. It is not while we are busy at our work that 
we die, but when we retire and our work is taken from 
us. Itis not the busy, harassed mother of a growing 
family of children who asks what there is left for her in 
life, but the woman of middle age whose children have 
left the nest. The suicides and breakdowns among 
those in despair at keeping the wolf from the door are 
very few indeed, while our insane institutions are 
crammed with those who have had access to the better 
things of life. Our unhappiest people are not those who 
struggle, and sometimes vainly, to overcome their own 
vices, but those who do not believe there is anything in 
morality worth the battle. 

Man has to have approval. We perish mentally, 
physically, morally, spiritually, unless we feel that 
we are approved. The sense of our being without any 
importance whatsoever in the scheme of things is our 
undoing. Thus Christianity swept through the sophis- 
ticated ancient world. If with it came narrowness of 
theology there came also a sense of the worth waile. 
Even the slave was a child of God. Man lost the sense 
of uncertainty and attained to a secure belief in his 
own value in the sight of God. 

Dr. Loring Swaim of Cambridge, Mass., says that 
of 270 cases of arthritis under observation in his clinic 
60 percent are due to moral conflict of some sort. But 
there is no permanent cure in abolishing the conflict 
by denying the worth-whileness of the moral battle. 
There must be peace with victory. Dr. Swaim has 
himself found a victory for his own struggle through 
religion, where all his own medical knowledge was 
helpless. He combines religion with his treatment of 
arthritis cases—and finds that religion helps cure the 
disease—a cure that leaves man with his self-respect 
instzad of robbing him of it. 

Thomas Mann in his lecture, ‘““The Coming Vic- 
tory of Democracy,” lays great stress upon democ- 
racy’s doctrine of the dignity of human nature. But 
Thomas Mann neglects one thing, and it is a dangerous 
neglect—namely, that the dignity of man does not 
stand on its own feet. The doctrine as stated in the 
American Declaration of Independence is a religious 
faith—for that great document states that “all men 
are created free and equal.’”’ It is the word created 
that makes the statement religious. The men who 
drew up the Declaration were not atheists. They were 
far from being orthodox Christians, many of them, Jef- 
ferson himself being of Unitarian convictions avowedly. 
But they were all believers that man’s dignity derived 
from his origin as a creature of God. If the present- 
day democracies would preserve themselves they must 
also preserve the religious creed which lies behind them 
—namely, the religion taught by Jesus of the Father- 
hood of God as the guarantee of the divine sonship of 
man. Fascism’s fight on religion is no accident. Re- 
ligion teaches nothing about Nordic supremacy, noth- 
ing about white supremacy, nothing about Aryan su- 
premacy—treligion teaches that man as he is, white, 
black, brown, red, Gentile, Jew, Catholic, Protestant, 
Mohammedan, Confucian, is a child of the Most High. 
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Religion teaches that God is no respecter of persons. 
Religion and religion alone is the force that can ulti- 
mately down tyranny and racial injustice. 
Salvation—from what? With hell gone, or mini- 
mized, or explained away, shall we say religion has 
lost its power to save? Salvation from what? From 
despair, from tyranny, from vice, from madness, from 


Beverly’s 


OT far from the place in Beverly (Mass.) where 
stones were thrown at the pioneers of Universal- 
ism in 1840, members and friends of the church 

celebrated the hundredth anniversary in a hall which 
was adorned with floral tributes from various organiza- 
tions of the city. The centennial has been observed in 
various ways during the year, reaching its climax in two 
impressive services on Sunday and a banquet on Tues- 
day evening. 

Many friends and former members of the parish 
were present at both the morning and evening services 
on October 6, when special musical programs made a 
real addition to the spirit of the occasion. A quartet 
composed of Mrs. Owen W. Lowe, Mrs. George Gut- 
terson, Benjamin A. Patch and Herbert N. Cole ren- 
dered two beautiful selections at the morning service, 
and in the evening Roy K. Patch and John B. Metcalf, 
in solo and duet, gave a rare musical treat. Also, 
William Dennis of Salem again favored the church with 
violin solos and accompaniments. Mrs. Luna 8. Brown 
served as organist. 

The Rev. Stanley G. Spear, pastor of the church, 
in his morning sermon under the subject “Wells of 
Memory,” compared our custom of looking backward 
on such occasions to the thoughts of David as he longed 
for a drink from the well by the gate in Bethlehem. 
He said in part: ; 

“‘David’s longing went deeper than the contents of 
the well. The water itself was only a visible symbol of 
an inner, spiritual satisfaction which he had found when 
in his youth he had sat on the hillside, keeping watch 
over his flock and singing ‘The Lord is my Shepherd.’ 
And when the three mighty men had brought the jug 
of water, secured at the risk of their lives, he could not 
drink it, but poured it out as an offering to his God. 

‘‘Why do we celebrate anniversaries? Let us re- 
call, for our own strengthening, those qualities of life 
and spirit which marked the founders of this church as 
strong men, who were willing to go through the Philis- 
tine hosts of evil that their faith in God’s universal love 
might find justification in nobler lives. This church is 
in vain if it does not arouse and challenge us to greater 
earnestness in our attempts to translate those minis- 
trations into service which shall bless all mankind. 

“This water from the well of memory tastes of 
devotion, sacrifice, faith and love. We must pour 
it out in new devotion as we translate the toil of yes- 
terday into the sacrament of labor for tomorrow. In 
our celebration we are conscious of the high responsi- 
bilities in the message of our church, and we feel the 
impact on our lives of the gracious hosts of silent wit- 
nesses whom we hold reverently in our grateful thought 
this day. They are not trying to hold us to the past 
years, but they are sounding the challenge to us to face 
the coming century with the same courage and devo- 
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cynicism, from the sense of the useless, from much of 
the illness to which we are unnecessarily a prey—all 
this in life here and now. And leaving this world of 
struggle and probation, religion teaches us to look con- 
fidently and bravely ahead to a greater adventure 
with a Companion whose face we have seen even in 
this world though through a glass darkly. 
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tion and loving service which animated them. So 
shall we be worthy of the inheritance which is ours, and 
of the expectation of that which comes to those who 
truly love the Lord and who desire to do His will in the 
life of the world.” : 

At the evening service the Rev. Kenneth D. Beck- 
with of the Dane Street Congregational Church offered 
prayer, and Dr. Leroy W. Coons brought greetings from 
the state organization, and gave the address. Former 
pastors were represented by Paul Harris Drake and 
James M. Tillinghast, who gave brief talks of remi- 
niscence and congratulation, and letters of greeting 
were read from the Rev. Edward M. Barney, the Rev. 
Arthur A. Blair, D. D., the Rev. Harold W. Haynes, 
Dr. John M. Ratcliff and the Rev. Robert M. Rice. 
Workers of coming generations were symbolized by 
Boy Scouts of Troop 8, who attended in a body with 
their leaders. 

Dr. Coons spoke of the century during which this 
church has been in existence as a period of progress in 
all great lines of thought and invention. He urged that 
the same principles of compliance with law and order 
in material processes, which have been found absolutely 
inviolable by scientists, might be more thoroughly un- 
derstood and adopted in the spiritual realm, so that 
mankind may go forward in carrying out the will of 
God. 

The closing event of the centennial was a banquet, 
which was held in the Y. M. C. A. building on Tuesday 
evening, October 8. Dr. Robert Cummins, General 
Superintendent of Universalist churches, was present 
as a special guest. Mr. Spear introduced Clarence S. 
Wilkinson, chairman of the parish committee, as toast- 
master for the evening. The Rev. Fred R. Lewis, pas- 
tor of the First Parish Church in Beverly, spoke for the 
churches and ministers of the city, stressing the fact 
that today the things about which people agree are 
much more important than the differences between 
various theologies, and that while there are many, 
many religions, there is only one real spirit of religion. 

Dr. Leroy W. Coons and Mrs. Coons were also 
present as guests. Dr. Coons asked: ““What constitutes 
the real test of human life?” and quoted Dr. Alexis 
Carrel’s statement that it is the circle of influence which 
is exerted by a man, or an organization. He wished 
for the Beverly church a continuation of success for the 
second century. 

Dr. Cummins was then introduced, and extended 
greetings and good wishes from the General Conven- 
tion. He opened his address by referring to the time 
in ancient Greek civilization when a local community, 
under its own government, was known as a “polit,” 
and was surrounded by a wall for protection against 
enemies. He said: 

“T think of the church at this critical juncture in 
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history as serving very much in the same capacity as 
did that ancient Greek ‘polit.’ We are surrounded by 
titanic pagan forces, warring against every ideal that 
we have learned to regard as sacred. 

“Tolerance is a good thing, but I thank God there 
are some things of which I am not tolerant. There are 
evils in the world, and evil methods of attaining the 
various ends for which men struggle. In the political, 
social, financial and religious worlds, two methods 
are operating. Both are built upon faith, and they 
might be called two forms of religion. In one we have 
Nazism, Communism and such things, where the 
methods as well as the ends to be gained are decidedly 
evil. On the other hand we have democracy. One of 
these should not be tolerated because it is un-Christlike. 
History has shown that such a method will not sur- 
vive. 

“We have learned that human beings are meant to 
grow, and in order to grow they must be free. We have 
minds, and they are meant to use; we have wills, and 
aspirations and longings. Now we face the awful fact 
that there are men in this world who believe that in- 
dividuals are of little or no consequence except as they 
can be ironed out flat by that gigantic steam roller 
which does not recognize the inherent worth of human 
beings as children of God. This is the time when as a 
religious fellowship we can say with great conviction 
that beyond the nation there is humanity, that beyond 
the social order there is the kingdom of God. The 
history of our church has been made by noble men and 
women. The church is calling to us now as Jesus called 
to his disciples long ago. We would do well to hew to 
the line. 

“The most valuable characteristic of a flagpole is 
not its height, but the colors which it flies. Here, ina 
world of exclusion, we believe in inclusion. All about 
us, religiously as well as politically, people are being 
told ‘Believe thus and so or step out.’ This is a time 
when we ought to be dropping to our knees with a 
prayer to God 'that we shall live by the faith we profess. 
I want to leave with you this verse by William Pearson 
Merrill: 

‘Rise up, O men of God, 
The church for you doth wait, 
Her strength unequal to the task,— 
Rise up, and make her great.’ 


“The church today stands out distinctively for the 
upbuilding of human beings in their search for God. 
That is the sole purpose for the existence of the church. 
We have come together, then, as an all-inclusive fel- 
lowship, building the wall against a pagan world. Let 
us not leave too many holes and gaps in the wall. 
The need is for men and women rich in things of the 
spirit. This church has had a century of life made rich 
by perhaps just a few men and women upon whose 
shoulders fell the principal responsibility for carrying 
on the faith. You are entering upon a new century—a 
century potent with possibilities. Let us, hand in 
hand, go forward together to meet that future expect- 
antly, with high resolve and with determination, as a 
church in the sight of God presenting to the world by 
the lives of its people the gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Before closing the meeting, Mr. Spear called at- 
tention to beautiful floral tributes which had been re- 
ceived from the Men’s Singing Club, Inc., the Beverly 
Chamber of Commerce, the Dane Street Church, 
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Beverly Rotary Club, and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, as an expression of good will. 

With the singing of ‘‘Blest Be the Tie that Binds,” 
and benediction by the pastor, the celebration of the 
first century was brought to a close. 

* * * 


THE REMEDY 
Vivian T. Pomeroy 


NCE upon a time there was a little Prince whose 
name was Mark. He was heir to a great king- 
dom, and it seemed that he would grow up into 

the kind of ruler everyone adored. But nobody in all 
the world—not even a prince in a fairy tale—has every- 
thing. And, although he was handsome and clever and 
good, Prince Mark was terribly handicapped by colds. 
If he had lived nowadays in America, I suppose wise 
doctors would have examined him to see if his tonsils 
and his adenoids should come out; but he lived long 
ago and not in America. So quite other things were 
tried; and it came to pass that the palace was fairly be- 
sieged by people who had something to say about 
colds. They called colds rhewm in those days. 

First someone would come and say that the Prince 
caught his colds because he rode too much in cold 
weather. Another would declare that he ate too much 
sugar, or he wore too thin or too thick a cloak. Others 
said that he rose too early in the morning, or studied 
too long at night, or did not study enough, or played 
his games too eagerly, or did not play enough. In short, 
there was scarcely a subject in all the kingdom who had 
not at some time or other told somebody, or caused 
somebody to tell somebody else, who sometimes told 
the King, just how Prince Mark caught his colds. 
Everybody knew what was wrong, and everybody knew 
how it got wrong; but the Prince kept on catching colds. 

One day there came to the palace a queer person in 
country garb—a little old woman. Very odd, indeed, 
she looked. Her face was tanned by wind and weather; 
her clothes were neat, but worn, and not of the fashion 
of the city. She had great difficulty in getting into the 
palace; and for weeks she tried to get audience of the 
King. But everybody laughed at her. Still she 
stayed. 

At last, some kind-hearted person around the 
court took pity on the old woman, and managed to 
get the King to speak to her. She had something to 
say about the rheums of the little Prince. The King 
sighed and looked bored. The woman bowed low be- 
fore the King, and opened a small box. 

“Your Majesty,” she said. “I have heard that all 
the wise and mighty, and many others, have given ad- 
vice, and have spoken long and loudly, as to how 
our beloved Prince comes upon his rheums. I live 
among growing things. I have no wisdom to say how 
the distemper comes; but I have learned how to re- 
move it.” 

The King’s face grew more kind and light. ‘Speak 
on,” he said. ‘‘You are the first in my kingdom who 
knows no cause, but has a remedy.” 

“Here,” said the old woman, ‘“‘is a small box of 
simples, made from the herbs of field and pasture. If 
the Prince uses these, he will be relieved of his trouble.”’ 
And she offered the box to the King, who took it and 
thanked her. ‘‘It shall be tried,’’ he said. 

Well, the long and short of it was that the Prince 
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did try it, and was cured of his colds. -The little old 


woman was not made a duchess or anything of that: 


kind. She went back to the country and lived as she 
had lived before. But Prince Mark often rode to the 
place where she was; and he learned nothing of how 
troubles come, but he learned much of how to cure 


them. 
This story has a moral; and I hope you get it. 
* * * 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


HE seventy-fifth annual meeting of the Minnesota Univer- 
salist Convention and auxiliary bodies was held at the 
Church of the Redeemer in Minneapolis on Thursday and Fri- 
day, October 10 and 11. The convention was called to order at 
ten o’clock Thursday morning by Charles B. Beery, state presi- 
dent. A quorum was determined by the Rey. Thomas J. Farmer, 
state secretary, and the delegates and visitors were welcomed by 
the Rey. Carl H. Olson, minister of the entertaining church. 
Reading of the minutes and appointment of sessional committees 
were followed by reports from the various societies. Mr. Beery 
then presented the Rev. Horton Colbert, minister of the First 
Universalist Church of Rochester. Mr. Colbert, recently called 
to Rochester from Oakland, Calif., was given a cordial welcome 
and delivered a thoughtful exposition of modern liberal religious 
principles. 

The afternoon was given to a meeting of the Association of 
Universalist Women of Minnesota with Mrs. W. J. Graham, 
president, in charge. A devotional service was conducted by 
Mrs. Carl H. Olson. Reports of the various department chairmen 
were heard and routine business was transacted. 

Dr. Harold C. Deutsch, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, was the speaker at the fellowship dinner on 
Thursday evening. Dr. Deutsch, an authority on the first World 
War and a radio commentator on current international events, 
spoke on “The Changing Scene in Europe.’ His address was 
followed by a lively forum period. 

Mr. Colbert presided at the evening service of worship, at 
which Mr. Olson delivered the occasional sermon. Mr. Olson 
stressed the importance of Universalism in a world beset by to- 
talitarianism and the importance of wide participation in the 
Forward Together movement by organizations and. individuals 
as a means of implementing our faith. The offering at this ser- 
vice was designated for the benefit of the ministers’ pension fund. 
Following the occasional sermon, a service of communion was 
conducted by Mr. Farmer. 

Mr. Colbert was leader at the devotional service on Friday 


morning. The meeting was then devoted to new business of the - 


Convention. Recommendations were adopted calling for the 
codification of the state constitution and a survey of our Church’s 
resources in Minnesota. Appropriations were made which in- 
cluded items in support of the Rochester church, the Universalist 
General Convention, the Universalist Publishing House, the 
General Sunday School Association, and the Association of Uni- 
versalist Women of Minnesota. Officers for the coming year were 
elected as follows: President, the Rev. Carl H. Olson; vice-presi- 
dent, Frank Newhouse; secretary, the Rev. Thomas J. Farmer; 
treasurer, E. H. Scofield; trustees, Mrs. F. W. Ferriss of St. Paul, 
Mrs. F. W. Adams of Owatonna, W. H. Hale of Minneapolis, 
Mrs. J. H. Kahler of Rochester, Charles B. Beery of Minneapolis, 
the Rev. Horton Colbert of Rochester, and Mrs. W. J. Graham of 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Holbrook Mulford of Oak Park, IIl., chairman of the 
North Carolina work of the Association of Universalist Women, 
was speaker and guest of honor at the women’s luncheon on Fri- 
day. Her address was considered by many the most inspiring 
and most practical presentation of Universalist women’s work 
heard in our state. 

Mrs. F. W. Adams opened the afternoon business session 
of the women’s meeting with a devotional service at which Mrs. 
Isabelle Zimmerman was soloist. Mr. Olson, acting at the re- 
quest of the state program committee, presented a special report 
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upon the situation in Japan. This report was limited to factual 
items and was followed by an analysis by Mrs. Mulford in which 
the necessity of maintaining support in such critical times was 
stressed. Mrs. Graham, in offering items of new business, pointed 
the wisdom of complete discussion that the decisions of the group 
might be clearly understood. 

Officers elected for the ensuing year are: President, Mrs. W. J. 
Graham; vice-president, Mrs. F. F. Fink; secretary, Miss Mary A. 
Griffith; treasurer, Mrs. F. T. Howes; elective members, Mrs. Kar] 
Kjerner of Rochester, Mrs. F. W. Ferriss of St. Paul, and Mrs. 
Edward Jurgenson of Owatonna. 

Following the convention, brief meetings of the state boards 
and of the Fellowship and Discipline Committee were held. The 
Rev. Carl H. Olson was named chairman of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee with the Rev. Thomas J. Farmer as secretary. 

: * * 


TRUE CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Walter M. Howlett 


N October 7 representatives from more than one thousand 

parishes in the Metropolitan area sought to enter the Cathe- 

dral of St. John the Divine and to consecrate themselves afresh 

and dedicate themselves to building the Kingdom of God in the 

City of New York. More than the cathedral could hold turned 

out for the service and every seat and every inch of standing 
room was filled. ; 

There were two distinct thoughts. The first was to cleanse 
ourselves more completely from sins in order that God might 
work more perfectly through us. The second thought was to 
reach the neglected children of New York City and to give unto 
them the Kingdom of God which belongs to them. 

When Dr. Elmore McKee declared, ‘‘This is church union, 
this is the real thing,’”’ then we knew that we had reached a 
spiritual height not often realized. That whole audience of all 
Protestant faiths felt that they were working together to build 
the Kingdom of God. For the moment there were no barriers. 
We were all on the mountain tops.. Tomorrow we may see the 
gray light of day again and the differences, but for the moment, 
at least, Christian workers were united to build the Kingdom of 
God. Moreover, those barriers that divide will never be quite 
so high again after an experience like this. 

The main address was by Dr. Elmore M. McKee, rector of 
St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church. He said in part: 

“Life has for the Church certain great moments, and tonight 
is one of them as leaders of over a thousand parishes representing 
nearly a million communicants and Sunday school workers meet 
in this House of God to lay our lives before Him and ask Him to 
cleanse and bless them in the work for which we are responsible. 

“Tonight our hearts are kindled at the fires of the old al- 
legiances and the ancient associations. Beneath the lofty Gothic 
arches of this great cathedral, where the individual realizes his 
proper humility before the majesty of God, we have paused with 
new expectancy. Not only are we fundamentally dependent 
upon the God before whom we bow, but we are dependent upon a 
past that gathers us tonight into itself. 

“Tt is good to be here together. Our being here together is a 
symbol of our potential strength. The Church Universal has 
for generations thrown the rheostat against the power of God that 
has been waiting to come in. One of the surest ways to keep the 
light dim and the influence meager has been our lack of vigorous, 
constant and united fellowship with one another. How good it 
is to be here together tonight sharing the unobstructed unity of 
prayer and the unobstructed unity of three great hymns which 
link up 1500 years of our common spiritual history. One asks: 
‘Where is Church Unity?’ The answer is, ‘It is here tonight,’ 
and in that utterly simple and natural and relatively unadvertised 
and unstimulated impulse which brought us here. What might 
now happen within our city if we felt more often the mighty im- 
pact of our common fellowship? : 

“Men speak of waste through ill-health, waste through 
economic maladjustment, and waste through war, but behind 
them all is the waste through the disunity of the churches. There 
was a time in the twelfth to the fifteenth centuries, the age of the 
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building of the great cathedrals, when the Church was the com- 
mon superior of the nations, the central nervous system which 
held the separate units together. But no longer. The world is 
now reaping the whirlwind caused by the disunity of the forces 
of religion. The responsibility for this waste, and the havoc re- 
sulting from waste, must be laid upon each of us. 

“There are several causes for this but only one main one: 
each church is self-centered, even as you and I are self-centered. 
So are our parishes, so our separate communions. We say: ‘I 
wonder if God understands what I am up against in my parish, 
and what devastation would be wrought in the whole Christian 
enterprise if my Communion is forced to surrender any of its 
heritage.’ Heartless egotism is the root of sin. Although the 
quest for truth is one cause of our disunity, the major cause is our 
biological predisposition to self-centeredness. 

“There is irony in the fact that in Japan the government, 
annoyed at the disunity of churches, is demanding a united front 
with which it can deal. It would seem that the wrong kind of 
unity is being forced on the churches because they have for so 
long refused to vitalize their own life by the right kind of unity. 
But tonight we have grown out of parochialism into the sense of 
Christian community. We are one. It is good to be here to- 
gether. May God speed the progress which must ultimately 
make us one united church. 

“Thirdly, it is good to be here together in penitent prayer. 
It is the attitude of penitence and of prayer that is the essence of 
tonight’s service. J.H. Oldham wrote in the London Times after 
Munich in 1939: ‘Our civilization can recover only if we are deter- 
mined to root out cancerous growths which have brought it to 
the verge of complete collapse . . . . nothing short of a really 
heroic effort will avail to save mankind from its present evils and 
the destruction which must follow in their train. Realistically 
viewed, the task is so far beyond the present capacity of our 
British Christianity that I write as a fool.’ 

“Humanly speaking, American Christianity is quite unequal 
to the task which Dr. Oldham points out. But with God all 
things are possible. Humanly speaking we cannot make society 
Christian, but God can. Tonight’s service of dedication at the 
heart of the nation’s largest city has the stamp of destiny upon it.” 

“ie = 


THE DILEMMA OF PACIFISM 


With an enemy at the gate and one’s nation in peril, absolute 
pacifism becomes difficult for the Christian who believes that 
with all its faults our civilization is worth saving. It is significant 
that many who were absolute pacifists a decade ago are no longer 
able to maintain that position. We believe that the problem has 
seldom been so clearly put as by the Rev. Alex R. Vidler, warden 
of St. David’s Library, Hawarden, and editor of Theology, in 
his essay in a symposium on “This War and Christian Ethics.” 

He says that the pacifist and the non-pacifist cannot agree 
because each asks a different question, to which each gives a cor- 
rect answer. The pacifist asks, What is the absolutely ideal thing 
to do? What did Christ do? What is the law of the Kingdom 
of Heaven? The answer is obvious. The divine way is non- 
resistance. Christ took all the effects of evil upon himself and 
was done to death by them. 

The non-pacifist asks an entirely different question, and 
one that every Christian citizen is under obligation to ask, 
“What action must we take in order that law and order, which 
are a necessary condition of there being any civilized society at 
all, shall be preserved and improved?” The preservation of law 
and order does depend upon coercion, upon the forcible suppres- 
sion of disorder. And any state which completely renounced the 
weapon of force could not long survive. “It is significant that 
_pacifism is most popular in those states which enjoy the greatest 
internal security and the greatest external dominance.” 

Since we are not living in the Kingdom of Heaven, but in a 
sinful world, we can hope for no more than what we must call a 
choice between evils. There must always be some tension be- 
tween the claims of the church and the state. But the absolute 
pacifist is in danger of isolating himself in a perfectionist sect, 
while the conformist church becomes Erastian. There is no 
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general solution of the problem, no rule by which we must live. 
“Tt is arbitrary to select one Gospel precept, for instance, non- 
resistance, as though it were a binding obligation in a sense that 
the others are not.’’ The methods of the business world are not 
those of the Kingdom of Heaven. Far from it. But the Chris- 
tian, unless he is completely to renounce that world—and even 
the monk is unable to do that—must be content to be as good a 
Christian as he can while still in it. The author believes that 
there is no general solution of the problem, but insists that “it 
would wholesomely clear the air if we reached agreement as to 
why there is none.”—The Churchman. 
* * * 


WHAT PHILOSOPHY OUGHT TO BE 


‘Through Dewey I came to appreciate the religious motive 
which has gone into the making of American humanism. There 
is an ethical fervor and whole-hearted consecration in many 
humanists which puts many professedly religious people to shame. 
I have never been willing, therefore, to regard humanism as the 
most dangerous foe of religion, or to join with those who urge the 
adherents of the historic religions to unite their forces against it. 
I recognize in humanism a reaffirmation of many tenets of his- 
toric Christianity to which we who are its official representatives 
have done scant justice, and feel that the way to overcome human- 
ism is not to denounce it but to appropriate and illustrate in a 
more effective way the truth it contains. 

Yet when all has been said of the service which humanism 
has rendered as a protest against the dogmatism of much that 
goes by the name of theology it remains unfortunate that the 
philosopher who has done most to shape the faith of American 
teachers should find no place in his educational system for his- 
toric religion. So long as the school was content to teach specific 
subjects—reading, writing, arithmetic, and the like—one might 
leave to the Church instruction in the Bible. But when the child 
is taught that the school should be a little world in which all our 
major interests are represented and no place is made in this world 
for religion it is easy to conclude that religion is a luxury, not a 
necessity, and the abler the pupil is the more certain he will be 
to draw this conclusion. 

Prof. Alfred Whitehead is the living philosopher with those 
view of the nature and function of philosophy I feel most in ac- 
cord. A technical scholar of great acumen, he has invented many 
words which have as yet found no place in the dictionary. Yet he 
still remains loyal to that humane tradition (represented among 
contemporary American philosophers also by Prof. William Ernest 
Hocking) whose adherents regard philosophy as the quest for 
wisdom, enlarge the conception of reason to include our intuitive 
judgments of goodness and beauty (Kant’s ‘‘Practical Reason’’) 
as well as the technical reasoning which finds expression in the 
syllogism, and are able to express profound truth in simple lan- 
guage which appeals to the man in the street. Indeed, Professor 
Whitehead once confided to me that while he often found it dif- 
ficult to feel at home with many of his professional colleagues, 
scarcely a day passed which did not bring him a letter from 
some one in other walks of life who had found stimulus and solace 
in his writings. Surely if philosophy were what it ought to be— 
shall I say rather if philosophers were what they ought to be— 
this would not be an exceptional experience.—From “‘A Teacher 
and His Times,” by William Adams Brown. 

* * * 
CITING A FEW FALLACIES 


“Figures don’t lie,” said the professor. ‘For instance, if one 
man can build a house in twelve days, twelve men can do it in one 
day.” 

“Yes,” interrupted a student, “then 288 will build it in one 
hour, 17,280 in one minute and 1,036,800 in one second. And I 
don’t believe they could lay one brick in that time.” 

While the professor was still gasping, the smart ‘ready 
reckoner”’ went on: 

“Again if one ship can cross the Atlantic in six days, six ships 
should cross it in one day, and I don’t believe, that, either. 
Where’s the truth in arithmetic?’”’ Then he sat down.—Mon- 
treal Star. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


SCHWENK BOLDLY STATES HIS POSITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed you will find a statement which I read to my con- 
gregation on Sunday, October 13, at the regular morning worship 
services. If you can find space to publish this statement in the 
Leader, I shall be very grateful to you. 

Emerson S. Schwenk. 

Bridgeport, Conn. 


Statement Regarding Conscription 


For the purpose of public record, I wish to make the following 
statement in regard to the Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940 which requires the registration of all men between the ages of 
twenty-one and thirty-five on Wednesday of this coming week, 
October 16, 1940. 

1. Iregret deeply that the act exempts all clergymen from 
training and service. Such exemption creates an artificial barrier 
between ministers and laymen which can only give rise to resent- 
ment because of unequal treatment. I have no desire to take 
advantage of this special status, even though the law places me 
in such a position. 

2. I shall register as the law requires, but under no circum- 
stances will I participate in military activity in any form, nor will 
I participate in war in any form. [I refuse to allow the state to 
dictate in a matter where conscience is involved. If there is 
opportunity to register with this qualification, I shall do so; if 
not, I make my intentions clear prior to the date of registra- 
tion. 

3. If any man comes to me for help in trying to decide his 
course of action in regard to war, I feel it is my duty, my right 
and my obligation as a minister to help him come to a decision. 
I will not advise anyone what course of action to take, but I will 
try sincerely to present the consequences of his choice in all fair- 
ness possible. Be he soldier, sailor, or pacifist, I will help such a 
man to the best of my ability. 

4. I believe I understand the consequences of my position 
and J am prepared to meet them whatever the cost. 


* * 


WE HOPE FOR PERMISSION TO MAIL SOON 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I write to inquire if you can tell me why I have received no 
Christian Leaders since the August 17 number. 

I renewed the subscription when it expired. That, I think 
was some time early in July. The July 27 copy did not come, 
but those of August 3, 10 and 17 arrived all right. 

I wish that I may receive the missing copies soon, as I value 
the Leader highly. It is now almost the only connection that I 
have with our denomination, since, with the exception of my own 
household, there are no longer any Universalists in this village. 
In my lifetime of eighty-five years I do not remember a time when 
the denominational magazine under its names of Universalist 
Leader, Gospel Banner, etc., did not come to this house. During 
the past year we have been especially pleased and heartened by 
your unfailing championship of Britain’s cause in this terrible 
war. 

Alice M. Moore. 

Moore’s Mills, N.B. 


+ 


A PERSONAL WORD FROM DR. PERKINS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Good for you on the editorial in the current Leader on the 
refusal of a few conscientious objectors to register! As you say, 
their action is a poor and ungracious return for the efforts of 
many conscientious non-objectors to secure for the conscientious 
objector against military service a recognized status, freed of the 
stigma of being an unpatriotic slacker, so far as the law is con- 
cerned at least. What more can he ask, except the opportunity 


to dramatize his fidelity to conscience by publicly flouting the 
law that respects it? 

Thanks also for defending, in the same issue, the split in- 
finitive in the declaration of faith. Of course the rule against it 
is sound, as an infinitive is a single term made up of two words. 
But after all grammatical rules are but custom to make speech 
effective. In this case the statement of the twofold power of 
men of good will is much more effective, because less stilted, than 
if the “‘to’’ were repeated merely as a grammatical virtue. The 
thought goes on to its climax without a verbal interruption. 
Better have your little rejoinder stereotyped, however, as it will 
be needed again sooner or later! 

Frederic W. Perkins. 

Arlington, Mass. 


We take the responsibility of publishing this letter, written 
for our eye alone, feeling sure that Dr. Perkins will not 
object. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A THOUGHTFUL FARMER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have often asked, but not yet had an adequate answer, why 
preachers and would-be preachers should be exempted from the 
draft. If it is because they are somehow holy and untouchable, 
then I ask how long must we continue to keep them on this 
pedestal? I don’t know how long, but I’m sure of one thing. 
Just that long we must be content with devitalized churches and 
a devitalizing rel‘gion. Just that long must they be content with 
the half-hearted co-operation of the laity, with preaching to 
empty benches while the people are away at the pleasure resorts 
or home in bed recovering from a hangover. In search of pleas- 
ure? Yes, perhaps. If your livelihood depends upon their 
going to church, I would expect you to call it sin. But the plain 
truth is, they are out there searching for life, searching for that 
fullness of life which it should be the business of the churches to 
foster. 

I notice that the government expects to requisition the ser- 
vices of many thousands of doctors to supervise the physical 
health of the million or so men who are being called toarms. Yet 
it is the law that all the preachers shall stay at home. At least 
they say, in effect, We don’t need you. A large part of military 
training is the conditioning of a man so that he can act calmly in 
the presence of pain and suffering with the prospect of his own 
imminent death. If ever in human experience there is a time 
and place where real religion is needed it is here. If all the preach- 
ers stay at home, what do they expect those of us who are being 
called to face the firing line to use for religion? Yet some of the 
preachers and would-be preachers are getting nation-wide 
publicity through a refusal even to register. My opinion of 
that situation can’t be expressed because it wouldn’t do to 
print. 

I have noticed that in Germany when the churches were 
sufficiently devitalized they were destroyed and state socialism 
became the religion. I wonder if something similar to that is in 
store for us when we land in the camps and training grounds. 
Maybe the preachers might be in the way. I wonder! And I 
hope a mere farmer may be forgiven if in the solitary hours of his 
labor he wonders about these things. 

Horace Ward. 

Rose Hill, N.C. 


This level-headed farmer to whose previous letter we re- 
ferred in an earlier issue will be glad to know two things: 

1. That the churches as a whole did not ask for exemption 
and did not want it. 

2. That the churches of all denominations are uniting 
through the Federal Council in a movement to minister to the 
mora] and spiritual life of the men in the camps. 

The Editor. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


ON BORROWING LOAN _ LIBRARY 
BOOKS 


This is the time of year'when books are 
in great demand. Just as you were eager 
to read that new one on “The Church 
School Superintendent”’ by Jones, or to get 
help for your worship services by consult- 
ing Jeanette Perkins’ “‘As Children Wor- 
ship,’ the chances are others feel exactly 
the same way. In fact the waiting list of 
persons from Maine to California who want 
to read Manwell and Fahs’ “Consider the 
Children,” Fosdick’s “Guide to Under- 
standing the Bible’ and some fifty other 
timely books, is probably longer today 
than it has ever been before. Yet some 
people pay little attention to reminders, or 
requests that the six or eight books loaned 
to teachers be “‘rounded up”’ and returned. 

Perhaps we shall have to do as the Divi- 
sion of Education at Unitarian Headquar- 
ters does—after two reminders that the 
book which was to have been kept a month 
is overdue, a bill is sent, that the library 
may purchase a new copy for circulation. 
This method “‘works’”’ we are told, but we 
are not eager to introduce it. 

The loan library desires to serve every 
one who wishes to use it. To do so it asks 
the helpful co-operation of all who borrow 
books. Mrs. Stover, the G. S.S. A. office 
secretary, who gives many hours to the 
library, would be spared much time and 
the G. S. S. A. much postage, if all books 
were promptly returned. And in addition 
to accommodating the person who asks 
for the book now being held ‘‘on borrowed 
time,” the prompt return of it means in- 
creased circulation and greater usefulness. 
Once more we say it, “Please be consider- 
ate. Return all books on time!” 


* * 


FAMILY AFFAIRS 


In Barre, Vermont, the annual Univer- 
salist Church School Family Supper Party 
was held at the church Friday, Oct. 11, 
from 6 to 8 o’clock. A brief party it was, 
that children might be home in good season 
and grown-ups be free for any evening en- 
gagements. 

First came a covered dish supper. Then 
twenty-five minutes of stunts and games. 
At 7.10 the group divided, the children go- 
ing into one room to see a motion picture 
of the Pied Piper of Hamelin, the parents 
in another part of the building to hear a 
talk by the minister of a neighboring 
church. Then all together again—this 
time for a motion picture, ‘‘Evolution, the 
Scientific Story of Creation.” 

In the reply post card sent to parents 
they were asked to select an adult friend to 
attend with the children if they could not 
be present, or to indicate on the card if 
they wished the minister to find someone 
to act as “parent” in their place. 

In Auburn, Maine. A Parent-Teacher- 
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CHILDREN IN A WORLD OF 
VIOLENCE 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

¥ “War and threat of war climax two 
* decades that have brutalized life as 
* never before since the Middle Ages. 
* If we cherish any hopes for the fu- 
* ture and seek a society dedicated 
* to human values, we must help 
* children now to experiences that will 
* keep alive their sensibilities. In 
* the face of world-wide violence, can 
* the schools do anything that will 
* make a difference?” 

= Writing in Progressive Education 
* for October Lawrence K. Frank 
* answers this question in an article 
* which carries the caption above. 
* We suggest that leaders in religious 
* education ask, ‘“‘Can the church do 
* anything that will make a differ- 
* ence?” We believe that it can. 
* We believe, too, that the Interna- 
* tional Friendship Program, right- 
* 

* 

* 
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ly used, can help immeasurably * 
toward that end. - 
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Pupil Rally was held at the Universalist 
church in Auburn on the evening of Sept. 
27. Following a covered dish supper at 
6.30, there were games for the children 
while the parents saw a dramatic sketch, 
entitled “An Important Question,’’ pre- 
pared by two of the teachers. It showed 
a church school teacher calling on a parent 
about Johnnie’s absence from church 
school. The teacher’s reaction to the pai- 
ent’s list of reasons was cleverly worked 
out and made clear the importance of 
regularity of attendance if any learning 
was to take place. The evening ended 
with the showing of colored movies of the 
state of Maine. 

In Philadelphia, Pa. (Church of the 
Restoration), mothers and fathers of 
church school pupils met on Sept. 30 to 
consider the place of the church in family 
life and to discuss the aims of the church 


school and its program. 
* * 


AT THE NEW YORK CONVENTION 


The convention this year was planned 
more in line with the united program sug- 
gested by the Washington Convention of 
last fall, and to that end a number of the 
distinctly religious educational features 
were carried through the entire program. 
All sessions were held at the Oneonta 
church. 

Opening on Monday evening, Oct. 7, the 
church school forces sponsored a stimulat- 
ing panel discussion. Participating were 
Rev. Max A. Kapp, president of the Gen- 
eral Sunday School Association and minis- 


ter of the Rochester, N. Y., church, Dr. E. 
Parl Welch, professor at the Theological 
School, Canton, N. Y., Dr. Charles W. 
Hunt, in charge of the Oneonta State Nor- 
mal School, and Prof. Lewis B. Curtis, in- 
structor in history at the school. Their 
subject was “Christianity and the Present 
World Situation.’”’ No decisions were 
reached, but a great manyavenues and ideas 
were explored, refuted, challenged, and 
accepted. 

Most of Tuesday was given over to 
church school matters, starting with a 
business session at 10 o’clock followed by 
an address at 11 by the state superintend- 
ent on ‘“‘The Need of Religious Education 
in Our Churches.” 

Two addresses were given in the after- 
noon, the first by Rev. Eleanor G. Collie of 
the staff of Divine Paternity, New York 
City. Miss Collie spoke on ‘‘Teaching 
Brotherhood Now,” and her address is well 
worth printing. Her illustrations were all 
from her own experience with refugee work 
and refugees in New York City. The 
second period was led by Mrs. Horace D. 
Clapp, superintendent of the Floral Park, 
Long Island, church school, and new sec- 
retary of the State Sunday School Associa- 
tion. She discussed ‘‘New Curriculum 
Material.’’ She prefaced her talk about 
courses, however, by discussing the quali- 
fications of a teacher, and meeting the 
worship needs of our pupils. The courses 
she presented were those which have 
proved most successful in the Floral Park 
school. Most of them were from the Vaca- 
tion School Series, and all are available 
through our Loan Library. A discussion 
followed her presentation, in which Miss 
Harriet G. Yates, general field worker, 
participated, particularly in reference to 
the types and make-up of the courses 
mentioned. 

Throughout the entire convention Miss 
Yates held conferences with numerous 
individuals on numerous church and 
church school matters. In attition, de- 
tailed plans were made for a month’s field 
work in New York state starting late in 
October. 

The evening service was the high peak 
for the religious education group. The 
speaker was Prof. Edna M. Baxter of 
Hartford Seminary, and her subject was 
“The Need for Religious Education in the 
Christian Church.” She had not heard 
Miss Collie’s address of the afternoon, but 
supported it at so many points that it made 
the value of both addresses greater to those 
who listened. The lovely worship service 
which preceded her address, based on the 
theme ‘‘Let There Be Deeds,’’ was pre- 
pared by the president of the State Sun- 
day School Association, Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson of Middleport. 

On Thursday, during the morning, Miss 
Yates addressed the entire convention on 
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the theme ‘Religious Education through 
the Whole Church.” Late in the after- 
noon someone picked up an illustrative 
point she had made, and as a result the 
delegates and friends of the convention 
raised $34.54 toward the installing of a 
drinking fountain at our Negro school in 
Suffolk, Va. 

The new officers of the Sunday School 
Association include: Rev. Charles A. Wy- 
man, Oneonta, president; Rev. Clifford R. 
Stetson, Middleport, vice-president; Mrs. 
Horace D. Clapp, Floral Park, secretary; 
Mrs. Helen Harwood, Syracuse, treasurer; 
Dr. Angus H. MacLean, Canton, Mrs. 
Ellsworth Reamon, Syracuse, and Rey. 
Eleanor G. Collie, New York City, trustees. 

Leon Ye 
* ** 
INTERDENOMINATIONAL 
MEETINGS IN MAINE 

Miss Susan M. Andrews of the G. S. 
S. A. staff will be in Maine from Oct. 28 to 
Novy. 5, attending the annual convention 
of the Maine Council of Religious Educa- 
tion and, later, a series of interdenomina- 
tional institutes in four districts of the 
state. 

In connection with the convention, held 
at Woodfords Congregational Church in 
Portland, Miss Andrews will conduct one 
of the workshop periods on Tuesday after- 
noon for workers with children. Wednes- 
day morning she will give a talk on ‘‘Choos- 
ing and Using Pictures in Teaching,”’ 
Wednesday p. m. a talk on “The Place of 


Worship in the Child’s Preparation for 
Life,’ to be followed by a demonstration 
teaching period. 

In the four institutes which follow, to be 
held in Waterville Oct. 31, Bangor Nov. 1, 
Dover-Foxcroft Nov. 3 and Farmington 
Nov. 4, Miss Andrews will conduct con- 
ferences on church school worship and also 
meet with the teachers of beginners and 
primary children. The other members of 
the “caravan” participating in the insti- 
tutes will be Rev. Edward H. Bonsall, Jr., 
of Pennsylvania, Rev. Oscar P. Campbell of 
Connecticut, Miss Hazel V. Orton of New 
York, and Dr. Erwin L. Shaver of Massa- 
chusetts. : 

This trip is being sponsored by the Maine 
Council, with the co-operation of denomi- 
national groups, including the Universalist 
State Sunday School Association. De- 
tailed programs of all meetings scheduled 
are being sent to leaders in our schools, and 
it is hoped that many Universalist workers 
will be able to attend. 


* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


The International Council of Religious 
Education last year called Rev. Herman J. 
Sweet of New Haven, Conn., to succeed 
Dr. Forrest L. Knapp as head of its De- 
partment of Leadership Education. Mr. 
Sweet has been in the East this month 
making contacts with state councils and 
other groups. While in Boston recently he 
paid a visit to the G.S.S. A. office. 


Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING IN 
LIFE 

It well behooves a busy wife and mother 
to think along this line. Most of us need 
a new perspective. We often become so 
“kitchen-minded”’ that we fail to sense the 
significance of having these varied person- 
alities in our care. 

What is the most important thing in 
life? I believe it is having the right rela- 
tions with our fellowmen. 

Seeing so many lives “crack up” because 
of maladjustment, it seems to me the most 
important course that should be offered in 
high school is “‘Personality Development.’ 
Education is valuable only as it makes 
one more useful to society. Schools fail 
if their graduates are not imbued with that 
idea. Homes fail if children are not learn- 
ing co-operation there. Churches fail if 
they are not lining up tolerance, sympathy, 
and love as forces to “overcome all evil.” 
The greater part of religion is what it en- 
ables one to do for others. 

Though she doesn’t know it, one of the 
influences that made me a Universalist was 
a pious Sunday school superintendent who 
had her son’s scoutmaster (a splendid 
leader of boys) ousted because he refused 
to join the church. Another influence was 


a dad who never went to church, but who 
never had an enemy. He lost his business 
because he could not refuse credit to those 
in need, but he gave his children a splendid 
example of right relations with fellowmen. 

To my way of thinking, all we can know 
of a certainty is the here and now. Tome 
it seems gross presumption on the part of 
anyone to try to interpret the plans of the 
Almighty. How can it be given to finite 
minds to know the plans of the Infinite? 
But we can see and know something of the 
patterns of the lives about us, and what we 
do to make their going a little easier—to 
sustain their morale and overcome their 
fears in these difficult times—is what 
counts for us. 

Admonishing folks to cease being worldly, 
to ignore this wonderful world, teeming 
with life of which we are a part, is not only 
an insult to the Creator, but it is also as 
truly anti-social as burglary and plunder. 
This tendency on the part of preachers 
may account for the attitude of one of our 
liberals, who often says vehemently he is 
going to write a book on ‘Why I Don’t 
Like Preachers,’’ (I am sure he doesn’t 
mean to include Universalist preachers.) 

Believing in the “supreme worth of 
every human personality, and the power of 
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men of good will and sacrificial spirit to 
overcome all evil” is creed enough for me. 
And the time-honored ‘“‘Do unto others’”’ is 
commandment enough for me. Putting 
that belief into the hearts of all men, and 
putting that law into practice everywhere, 
would cure most of the ills of the world, for 
there would be an end to the strong ex- 
ploiting the weak, and equal opportunities 
would come at last for all.—Written ex- 
pressly for the Leader by Mrs. E.G.Lindholm, 
Hutchinson, Kansas. 
ES * 


A MESSAGE FROM BREWTON, ALA. 


At a recent meeting of the Association 
of Universalist Women in Brewton, we dis- 
cussed the program packet, which we are 
going to use at our weekly meetings. 

Upon looking the Guides over, we plan 
to use the devotional services for each 
month for our opening services, devote a 
meeting once a month to the study of the 
Bible, and use various programs suggested 
at other meetings. One Monday afternoon 
each month we are going to work for the 
Red Cross and do the work they give us. 

As you see, we have planned a busy year. 

Bo TxA. 


* * 


WARM CLOTHING NEEDED 


The region around Friendly House has 
been beset by floods during this last month, 
and many of our friends have not only. lost 
their homes, but had Jand and crops washed 
away as well. Mr. Boorn writes that there 
is a present need for large shoes. He says 
that ‘double A and A’s are as scarce as 
hen’s teeth.” 

Warm underwear, stockings and shoes 
for boys and girls from six to twelve years 
of age are greatly needed. Don’t forget 
there are little boys in the mountains as 
well as little girls. There is also a need for 
bed sheets. Gifts of money would be most 
acceptable. 

M. H.W. 


* * 


NUTS 


They are the most delicious pecans we 
have ever tasted! That is the testimony 
of all who have purchased these nuts from 
Camp Hill, Ala. Mission Circles and other 
groups are privileged to purchase these in 
quantity at a wholesale price and sell them 
with a splendid profit, and incidentally 
you help Alabama. Prices are for ship- 
ment by express F. O. B., Camp Hill, 
Ala.: 

Toasted halves in one pound carton, 65 
cents. 

Plain halves in one pound carton, 60 cents. 

Toasted broken pieces in one pound car- 
ton, 45 cents. 

Plain broken pieces in one pound carton, 

40 cents. 

(All orders filled as promptly as possible 
after November 1.) . 

Thanksgiving orders should be in at an 
early date. Christmas orders should be in 
by Dec. 10. All orders should be sent to 
Mrs. Maunsell Gabbett, Camp Hill, Ala. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


DR. CUMMINS 
IN PROVIDENCE 


A large congregation assembled for a 
vesper service in the First Universalist 
Church in Providence, R. I., on Sunday, 
Oct. 18, when Dr. Robert Cummins, gen- 
eral superintendent, delivered a thrilling 
and inspiring address. It was a union 
gathering of all the churches included in 
the Rhode Island Conference. 

The music was led by the combined 
vested choirs of the First Church and the 
Church of the Mediator. Representatives 
were there from all Rhode Island parishes 
and two in Massachusetts, namely First 
and Mediator parishes in Providence, 
Pawtucket, Woonsocket, Valley Falls, 
Cumberland, North Attleboro and Attle- 
boro. Rev. William Couden presided and 
the following pastors took part: Rev. Henry 
H. Schooley, Rev. Edwin C. Broome, 
Ph. D., and Rev. Thomas Saunders, D. D., 
secretary of the Rhode Island Convention. 

Dr. Cummins was introduced by Fred 
B. Perkins, a trustee of the General Con- 
vention, the president of the Rhode Island 
Convention, and the moderator of the 
First Church. 

At the close of the service nearly every- 
one present filed down the long central 
aisle to meet Dr. Cummins personally as 
he stood before the chancel with Mr. Per- 
kins. 


MEMORIAL SERVICE FOR DR. LEE 
IN GLOUCESTER 


Local people joined relatives and as- 
sociates of Dr. John Clarence Lee, pastor 
emeritus of the Independent Christian 
Church, Universalist, in attending a memo- 
rial service in the church Sept. 29. High 
officials of the Universalist and Unitarian 
churches took part, praising Dr. Lee for his 
human qualities and for his services to his 
denomination. 

Flowers represented tributes of former 
local parishioners and others who came 
from Cambridge, where Dr. Lee died on 
Sept. 17, also from Connecticut and New 
York. 

The service was inspirational in its 
theme, the principal speakers calling at- 
tention to the examples set by the achieve- 
ments of the deceased. Dr. Lee 8S. McCol- 
lester, dean emeritus of the School of Re- 
ligion of Tufts College, and recently re- 
tired chaplain of the college, outlined Dr. 
Lee’s contributions in the field of educa- 
tion. (He was formerly president of Lom- 
bard College in Galesburg, Ill., and of St. 
Lawrence University in Canton, N. Y.) 

Dr. Robert Cummins, general superin- 
tendent of the Universalist General Con- 
vention, described services to the Univer- 
salist denomination and Dr. Frederick M. 


Eliot, president of the American Unitarian - 


Association, dwelt upon his distinctively 
human qualities. 

Rev. Lyman I. Achenbach, minister of 
the local church, presided, reading Scrip- 
ture selections, and voicing a tribute on 
behalf of the people of the city. 

Mrs. Ruth Everett Brown sang and Mrs. 
Lloyd O. Runkle played the organ.— 
Daily Times (Gloucester). 


FIFTY YEARS 
A MINISTER 


‘A service celebrating the 50th anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Rev. Andrew J. 
Torsleff to the Universalist ministry was 
held at the Medford Hillside Universalist 
church of Massachusetts Sunday evening, 
Oct. 18. The arrangements were made and 
carried out by the trustees. H. E. Averill, 
trustee, presided, and George Barber gave 
the greetings from the church. There were 
musical selections by Miss Turner, or- 
ganist, Miss Spaulding, violinist, and Mrs. 
Hinckley, soprano. 

Rev. Harry F. Fister, D. D., of Milford, 
Mass., who was a roommate of Mr. Tors- 
leff at Tufts College, told of the college 
life, the friendship of 54 years, and of the 
faithful and efficient service given by Mr. 
Torsleff over the years. Dr. Fister said it 
was a happy occasion for him, not only be- 
cause of his being with Mr. Torsleff at the 
start of his work but also with the parish 
as a friend and counselor at its beginning. 

Dr. Lee S. McCollester, dean emeritus 
of Tufts School of Religion, brought the 
greetings of the school and of Tufts College, 
and told in a humorous way of the progress 
the college has made in the last half cen- 
tury. 

Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., represented 
the Massachusetts Universalist Conven- 
tion, whose fellowship committee was re- 
sponsible for Mr. Torsleff’s license to 
preach and his ordination. Dr. Bissell ex- 
plained the relation of the Convention to 
the ministers and parishes, and preached 
the sermon for the occasion. 

After the service an informal reception 
was held for Mr. Torsleff and visiting 
clergymen. 


CELEBRATE GOLDEN WEDDING 


Rev. and Mrs. Charles P. Hall, residents 
of the Doolittle Home, celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary on Oct. 16. 
They have always been active in religious 
work, Mr. Hall still retaining the pastorate 
of the Valley Falls, R. I., church. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hall received the congrat- 
ulations of the residents of the Home, and 
spent the morning reading the cards and 
messages of good will sent to them. In the 
afternoon several parishioners of Valley 


Falls visited the couple and presented 
golden chrysanthemums, gifts and hearty 
wishes for many more anniversaries.—T he 
Foxboro (Mass.) Reporter. 


OLD COLONY ASSOCIATION 
OF UNIVERSALIST CHURCHES 


The Old Colony Association of Univer- 
salist Churches will hold an all-day meeting 
in the church at Foxboro, Mass., on Nov. 7. 

At 10.30 a. m. Rey. F. P. Randall will 
conduct a worship service, and Rev. Albert 
C. Niles will preach the sermon. At 11.30 
Association business will be transacted. 
Luncheon at 12.15, followed by a service 
of worship at 1.45 in charge of Dana 
Klotzle. At two Dr. Louis S. Chase of the 
Boston State Hospital will speak on “‘Facts 
and Fancies about Mental Diseases,”’ and 
at three Dr. William M. Shanahan, also of 
the Boston State Hospital, will discuss 
“Mental Hygiene.” 


VESPER SERVICES 
IN CHELSEA 

A series of six vespers will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Universalist, 
corner of Cary and Clark Avenues, Chelsea, 
Mass., at 4 p. m., on the last Sunday of 
each month from October to March, in- 
clusive. 


Oct. 27. Mrs. Ethel Peacock, contralto, ac- 
companied by Mrs. Grace Holgate at the 
organ. Also the local choir under the 
direction of the organist, Maurice Min- 
ard. The story: ‘‘The Old Garden 
Speaks,” written by Vivien R. Brether- 
ton. 

Nov. 24. Paul Wyeth, baritone, assisted 
by the local choir under the direction of 
Mr. Minard. The story: ‘‘Gentian,” 
by Mary E. Wilkins. 

Dec. 29. Mrs. Ethel Peacock, contralto, 
assisted by the local choir under the 
direction of Mr. Minard. The story: 
“The Crystal Bowl,” by Temple Bailey. 

Jan. 26. Mrs. Rebecca Lambert, soprano, 
assisted by the local choir directed by 
Maurice Minard. The story: ‘‘The Con- 
flict Ended,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 

Feb. 23. George A. Lowe, bass, assisted 
by the local choir and organist. The 
story: ‘The Perfect Tribute,’ by Mary 
Raymond Shipman Andrews. 

Mar. 30. Mrs. Ethel Peacock, contralto, 
accompanied by Mrs. Holgate at the 
organ, and assisted by the local choir 
and organist. The story: “The Revolt 
of Mother,” by Mary E. Wilkins. 


The pastor, Rev. Clarence Guy Robbins, 
D. D., is hoping to repeat the success which 
attended similar vespers in his church in 
Lawrence. Friends of the church in and 
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around Boston are cordially invited to at- 
tend these services. 


FROM OLINDA, 
CANADA 

Miss* Jean Upcott, president of the 
Young People’s Christian Union and Re- 
ligious Liberal Youth of Canada, was 
married recently to James C. Neal in the 
church at Olinda, Ont. Rev. G. H. Camp- 
bell, pastor, officiated. 

The conference of the R. L. Y. C. was 
held at the Church of our Father in Ot- 
tawa the week end of Oct. 12. Mrs. James 
Neal, Miss Marian Dresser, Mrs. G. H. 
Campbell, Albert Bruner and son Albert 
and Alvin Stockwell attended from Olinda. 
It was voted to pay fee to Unitarian and 
Universalist headquarters at Boston. The 
next meeting will be held in Boston. Miss 
Lillian Ross of Hamilton was elected presi- 
dent. Albert Bruner spoke at the Saturday 
evening meeting on “‘Is Democracy Worth 
Saving?’ Forty-eight attended and the 
cup and banner were won by Hamilton 
for 16 delegates. 

The Ontario Convention meets Nov. 3 
and 4 at Olinda. The speaker is Rey. 
Tracy M. Pullman of Detroit, Mich. 


INTEREST IN 
UNIVERSALIST LITERATURE 


Lester Brown, chairman of the literature 
committee of the church in Pasadena, 
Calif., reports 1,043 pamphlets and book- 
lets distributed from the literature rack in 
the church vestibule from September 1939 
to the close of church services on July 21. 


LIBRARY CORNER IN 
CAMBRIDGE CHURCH 


An innovation at the church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., this fall is a “library corner’”’ 
in the vestry. Furnished with library 
tables, reading lamps, soft and comfortable 
chairs and a new bookcase, the people of 
the parish have a source of constantly- 
flowing reading information. Miss Caira 
Hawkes is in charge. 


MANCHESTER CHURCH 
ACTIVE 


Over 150 people attended the annual 
harvest supper at the Manchester, N. H., 
church. It was in charge of Miss Eva 
Barney and was very successful financially. 
Other events were an afternoon bridge 
party sponsored by Miss Lenna McCoy 
and Mrs. Samuel P. Hunt, and a Ferry 
Beach night at which the four delegates to 
the summer conference reported. 

Mrs. Percy Folsom recently presented 
the church with a beautiful pair of candle- 
sticks of Turkish brass and workmanship. 

During the summer months about $200 
was spent for repairs on the church roof to 
make it and the tower waterproof. 

The Ladies’ Union has made possible the 
issuance of a new parish directory in book- 
let form, thus enabling every family and 
church worker to have a copy. 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


1940-1941 
1940 


Nov. 3 Offering for International Church 
Extension Work in the local church 

Nov. 3 International Friendship Offering 
in the Church Schools 

Nov. 3 All Souls Sunday 

Nov. 10 Armistice Sunday 

Nov. 17 or 24 Thanksgiving Sunday—De- 
pending on the proclamations of Gover- 
nors in each state. 

Dec. 22 Christmas Sunday 


1941 


Jan. 5 New Year's Sunday 

Jan. 12 Young People’s Day 

Jan. 19 International Sunday 

Feb. 9 American Friendship Offering in 
Church Schools 

Feb. 23 United Church Day 

Feb. 26 Women’s Dedication Day 

Feb. 26 Ash Wednesday 

March 2 First Sunday in Lent 

April 13 Easter 

April 27 Philanthropic Offering in Church 
Schools 

May 11 Festival of the Home 

May 18 Good Will Day 

May 25 Memorial Sunday 

June 8 Children’s Sunday 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. William Wallace Rose is minister of 
the Universalist church in Lynn, Mass. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, former editor 
of The Christian Register, is religious editor 
of The Boston Transcript. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining is secretary of the 
New York Universalist Convention, and 
superintendent of churches. 

Rev. John Clarence Petrie is minister 
of the Unitarian church in Houston, Texas. 

Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy is minister of the 
Unitarian church in Milton, Mass. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. John Clarence Lee has gone back 
to her Stamford, Conn., home at 49 Wash- 
ington Avenue. 


Mrs. G. D. Walker, widow of Rev. G. D. 
Walker, former state superintendent of 
New York, was buried on Oct. 17. 


Mrs. Irving Dexter, until recently office 
secretary of the Massachusetts Universalist 
Convention, called at headquarters on 
Oct. 17 to visit with her many friends, 


On Oct. 22 Rev. George H. Wood began 
a series of monthly lectures before the 
psychology class of the Friday Club, lead- 
ing women’s organization of Everett, 
Mass. 


At the Laymen’s Sunday service in the 
First Universalist Church in Somerville, 
Mass., on Oct. 20, Victor A. Friend, former 
president of the General and Massachusetts 
State Conventions, was the speaker. 


Dr. William Wallace Rose of Lynn, 
Mass., was assisted in the service of dedica- 
tion of the new memorial chancel on Sun- 
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day morning, Oct. 20, by Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester and Dr. Frederic W. Perkins. 


Supply preachers in Massachusetts 
churches without settled ministers, as ar- 
ranged by the State Superintendent for 
Oct. 20, were as follows: Milner Dunn of 
Tufts College at South Acton; Rev. Gustav 
Ulrich of Seven Springs, N. C., at Fitch- 
burg; Rev. Hazel I. Kirk at Roxbury. 


Dr. Seth R. Brooks presented to the 
Washington Ministerial Union a resolution 
which was unanimously adopted and sent 
to the Yom Kippur celebration at the 
Washington Hebrew Temple. It con- 
veyed congratulations and expressed spirit- 
ual unity. Twelve rabbis signed a beauti- 
ful reply. 


Miss Marion Bay and Donald B. Gordon 
were married on Aug. 10 at Hilton Chapel, 
Chicago, Ill. Rev. Donald K. Evans of- 
ficiated. Miss Bay is a niece of Dr. L. 
Ward Brigham and will be remembered as 
the violinist at the Chicago Convention 
banquet. Mr. and Mrs. Evans will make 
their home in Fulton, Mo. 


Obituary 


CLEMMIE RICHMOND TUCKER 


Miss Clemmie Richmond Tucker, one of the oldest 
and most loyal members of the Stoughton, Mass., 
church, died Oct. 14. Born in Stoughton 78 years 
ago, she was a direct descendant of Hosea Ballou. 
Her grandfather, Rev. Massena Ballou, was the 
minister of the Stoughton church for over 23 years. 
Her great-grandfather, Hosea Ballou, was minister 
of the School Street Church in Boston. 

One sister, Miss Hattie C. Tucker, survives. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pastor, Rev. 
Luther G. Morris. Burial was in Evergreen Ceme- 
tery. 


Notices 


NEW YORK STATE Y. P. C. U. 

The 50th annual convention of the New York State 
Y. P. C. U. will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Newark, N. J., on Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday, Nov. 22, 23 and 24, 1940, for the purpose of 
transacting any business which may legally come 
before it. 

Jean Stetson, Secretary. 


CONNECTICUT 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. Emerson S. Schwenk accepted on letter of 


transfer from Massachusetts. 
Richard H. Bird, Jr., Secretary. 


ILLINOIS 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
The 51st annual fall rally of the Illinois Y. P. C. U. 
will be held at St. Paul’s Universalist Church in 
Clinton on Nov. 8, 9 and 10. 
Wilson N. Coziahr, Secretary. 


VERMONT 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

The Vermont Fellowship Committee has accepted 
the transfer of Rev. E. P. Wood from New York as of 


Sept. 16, 1940. 
O. L. Martin, Chairman. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 

Application for dual fellowship received from Rev- 
Arnold Crompton, minister of the Erie Unitarian 
church, and acted upon by mail vote. Mr. Cromp- 
ton’s application and credentials and letters of 
recommendation proving satisfactory, he was ac- 
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cepted as an ordained minister and licensed for one 
year, in accordance with the rules governing dual 
fellowship, as of July 5, 1940. 

George A. Gay, Secretary. 


KING’S CHAPEL WEEKDAY SERVICES 
Preachers 


Oct. 29-Nov. 1: Rev. Charles E. Park, D. D., First 
Church in Boston. 

Nov. 5-8: Rev. Ashley Day Leavitt, D. D., Har- 
vard Church, Brookline. 

Nov. 12-15: Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy, D. D., First 
Parish, Milton. 

Nov. 19-22: Rev. Carl Heath Kopf, Mount Vernon 
Church of Boston. 

Nov. 26 and 27: Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, D. D., 
Emmanuel Church. 

Nov. 28, 10 a. m., Thanksgiving Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Nov. 29: Dr. Osgood. 

Dec. 3-6: Rev. A. Powell Davies, Community 
Church of Summit, N. J. 

Dee. 10-13: Dean Charles R. Brown. D D., Emeri- 
tus, Yale Divinity School. 

Dec. 17-20: Rev. John R. P. Sclater, D. D., Old 
St. Andrew’s Church, Toronto, Canada. 

Dec. 24: Rev. Herbert Hitchen, First Unitarian 
Society in Newton. 

Dec. 25, 11 a. m., Christmas Day: Dr. Palfrey 
Perkins. 

Dee. 26 and 27: Rev. William Wallace Rose, D. D., 
First Universalist Church, Lynn. 


ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
The 40th annual session of the Alabama Universal- 
ist Convention will be held in the church at Chap- 
man, Oct. 26-27, 1940. 
Leonard C. Prater, Secretary. 


FALL STATE CONVENTIONS 


Alabama. Oct. 26-27, Chapman. 
New Jersey. October. 
Ontario. Nov. 3 and 4, Olinda. 


Order your books from your own 
PUBLISHING HOUSE 


TO ORGANISTS AND CHOIRMASTERS 


We announce the publication of a new, dynamic 
and colorful Christmas cantata, THE PRINCE 
OF PEACE, by Hartwig. Organists who have 
read original manuscript are most enthusiastic 
about it—easy to produce—single copies 75c. 


UNIVERSITY PRESS 
3908 Olive St. St. Louis, Mo. 


COMMUNION GLASSES 


Finest Quality Crystal Glasses 


No. 66 Height, 1 5-8 inches 
No. 55 Height, 1 5-16 inches 
No. 44 Height, 1 1-8 inches 


Per dozen $.85 


Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe NOW ! 
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I WILL HELP 
Spread the Message 


of Universalism 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed iting 0.0... cee est 


my contribution to the 1940-41 SUSTAINING FUND. 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D., LL.D., Litt.D., 


President 


A university college whose large endow- 
ments, fine laboratories and libraries, and 
distinguished faculty offer exceptional 


opportunities in all departments. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Nils Wessell, Ph. D. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., §.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, John P. Tilton, Ed. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D, 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


College of Letters and Science 
Canton, N. Y. 


A College of Liberal Arts 


Address: 


DEAN E. L. HULETT 


Canton, N. Y. 


964 


Crackling 


The bride of the struggling young writer 
was quite the belle of the evening, and sey- 
eral of his old friends came up to congratu- 
late him. 

“She’s charming—the most beautiful 
woman in the room,” enthused one. ‘‘And 
her gown is a positive poem.” 

“Not a poem, old man,’ replied the 
author sadly, ‘“‘sixteen poems, three short 
stories, and seven articles.’’—Christian 
Science Monitor. 

Lawyer: “Then you admit that you 
struck the plaintiff with malice afore- 
thought?” 

Defendant (spunkily): “You can’t mix 
me up like that. I’ve told you twice that I 
hit him with a brick and on purpose. There 
wasn’t no mallets nor nothing of the kind 
about it—just a plain brick like any gentle- 
man would use.’’—Christian Advocate. 

* * 

He: “Ah, darling, as we sit together 
under the spreading branches of this noble 
tree, I declare on my honor that you are 
the only girl I ever loved.” 

She: “You always say such appropriate 
things, Paul. This is a chestnut tree.’’— 
Exchange. 

so ok 

Two Negroes were talking about finances. 
“Boy,” said one, ‘what would you do if’n 
you had all de money in de world right 
now?” 

‘‘Well, suh,”’ replied the other, “‘I reckon 
I'd pay it on my debts—fur as it would 


go.’’—Pasadena Post. 
* * 


‘‘“A woman,” says a news item, “‘is a per- 
son who can hurry through a drug store 
aisle fifteen inches wide without brushing 
against the piled-up tinware and then drive 
home and knock off one of the doors of a 
twelve-foot garage.’’—Exchange. 

* Ox 

“Now children, can anyone tell me the 
meaning of ‘unaware’?”’ 

A tiny hand waved frantically in the air. 

‘Please, ma’am, unaware is what you 
put on first and take off last.””—Haxchange. 

ok * 

Archeologists have excavated the thumb 
of a million-year-old woman. Perhaps if 
they dig a little deeper they will discover a 


million-year-old man under it.—H xchange. 


* * 


Skeptic Miss: ‘‘Can this coat be worn out 
in the rain without hurting it?” 

Fur Salesman: “Lady, did you ever seea 
skunk carrying an umbrella?”—Hxchange. 
Ss * 

Usher: ‘‘Where do you wish to sit—up 
front, half way, or in the back?” 

Patron: “If you please sir, I’d like to sit 
down.”’—Pitt Panther. 

* * 

Secretary: “‘Yes, Mr. Culver is at lib- 
erty now.” 

Office Visitor: ‘‘Oh, I didn’t even know 
he’d been in jail.’”’—EHaxchange. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


One Universalist 
to Another 


You can readily understand that income from investments 
has greatly shrunk, just as in the case of colleges and all en- 
dowed institutions. So I repeat that what is new is not the 
Leader deficit but the inability of the income from investments 
to meet it. 

A SUSTAINING FUND from contributions of the 
General and State Conventions AND INDIVIDUAL 
UNIVERSALISTS is the only way of meeting the situation, 
just as the colleges, Tufts, for instance, rely on an annual alumni 
fund to offset reduced income from endowments.—From a letter 


from Dr. Frederic W. Perkins to a friend. 


on 


Why We Need 
A Sustaining Fund 


PLEASE HELP NOW 


Universalist Publishing House 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


To Help Spread the Message of Universalism 
Through The Christian Leader 


